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A Lip Reading Program for a School 


By Boyp E. NELSON 


The Need of a Program 


OO often in schools for the acousti- 
cal handicapped, there is no defi- 

nitely outlined program in the pro- 
motion of lip reading proficiency. That 
each teacher will do his best in demonstrat- 
ing lip reading principles, and in providing 
abundant practice, is taken for granted. 
However, the results are likely to fall short 
of what might have been achieved under a 
well supervised and coordinated plan. 


Essentials of a Program 


As here considered, the outlined essen- 
tials of lip reading programs should in- 
clude: (1) Program planning; (2) Admin- 
istrative approval; (3) Intelligent super- 
vision; (4) The formation and develop- 
ment of favorable attitudes toward the pro- 
grams; (5) Capable teachers; (6) Suit- 
able teaching methods and materials for 
lip reading practice; (7) The employment 
of records and tests; (8) The encourage- 
ment of effort and practice; (9) Recogni- 
tion of individual differences; (10) Con- 
sideration of relative values;. (11) The use 
of supplementary aids; (12) Consideration 
of problems of health and adjustment; 
(13) Pleasant classroom and environmental 
conditions; (14) Provision of guidance for 
parents and others interested in child wel- 
fare; (15) Suitable pupil classification; 
(16) Cooperation among the school staff; 
(17) Guidance for pupils beyond the class- 
room. 


1. Program Planning 


Thought and planning naturally precede 
the execution of a well organized lesson or 
program. Lip reading and speech aims 
should go beyond the gaining of skill to- 
ward understanding and speaking sen- 
tences, or even mastery of everyday con- 
versation. The aims should bear relation- 
ship to life itself. They should answer 
questions such as: How will this lesson con- 
tribute to a fuller life for the child in the 
dormitory, playground, classroom, or at 
home? How will this project contribute to 
his ability to earn a livelihood? How will 
it help him in pursuing worthwhile leisure 
activities? How will this program help him 
become a happy and useful member of so- 
ciety? How will it contribute to improv- 
ing his mental or physical health? What 
effect might it have upon his character and 
personality ? 

Plans may conveniently fall into three 
categories: (1) Objectives related to spe- 
cific types of drill materials; (2) Objec- 
tives which relate to the immediate environ- 
ment of the child; and (3) Objectives 
which relate to the near and distant future. 

The personality of an individual equals 
the accumulation of experiences and habits 
encountered through living. The impor- 
tant aspects of character are not developed 
in the course of a few weeks or months. 
Program organization and long range guid- 
ance toward goals of useful, happy living 
are desirable. This requires an intimate 
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knowledge of the pupil for long periods of 
time, if possible. Careful use of accurately 
kept records, and the weighing of results 
for all ages and personalities are important, 
if program changes and improvements are 
to be made’ at the right time and place. 
Progressive, coordinated execution of 
speech and lip reading programs should 
prove of definite educational value in all 
phases of life. 


2. Administrative Approval 


As with any program, the approval and 
backing of the school’s administrative ofh- 
cers is the first step toward success. The 
approval of the administration demands 
more than passive sanction. The active par- 
ticipation of the superintendent and prin- 
cipals in the planning and supervision of 
the lip reading program unites the staff in 
its effort to achieve maximum results. 

The head officer should outline in a gen- 
eral way what he expects from such a pro- 
gram. He should clearly define the duties 
and authority of those selected as program 
supervisors. Confusion of purpose and au- 
thority retards progress, regardless of well 
meaning intentions. 


3. Intelligent Supervision 


It may be possible in certain schools to 
employ a separate supervisor of speech and 
lip reading. More than likely the person 
responsible for the lip reading program 
will have multiple duties such as appertain 
to a departmental principal or supervisor. 
Whatever his title, this person should have 
the power and ability to administer the 
lip reading program for the entire school, 
from the beginning primary classes to the 
most advanced grades. The importance of 
continuous progressive guidance cannot be 
overstressed. 

Close cooperation among departmental 
heads is necessary. A general program 
agreed upon by each office should be fol- 
lowed. Records of characteristics, achieve- 
ment and ability for each child should be 
passed from one supervisor to another as 
the child advances academically. Also, in- 
formation and ideas concerning the pro- 
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gram should continually be interchanged, 
Too often, under separate departmental 
plans, petty differences of opinion and jeal. 
ousies prevent the much needed coopera- 
tion. The efforts of individual teachers 
need to become part of a general plan. 
Qualifications to be considered jin the 
selection of a supervisor for a lip reading 
program are: (1) Ability to plan and out. 
line an effective program; (2) A personal. 
ity which invites cooperation and inspires 
confidence; (3) A genuine love of children 
and desire for service; (4) A knowledge of 
the fundamentals of lip reading and re. 
lated subjects; (5) Ability to teach and 
guide; (6) Ability to think in terms of the 
whole individual, not merely specific sub- 
ject matter; (7) An attitude towards im. 
provement—keeping up with educational 
and social trends; (8) A scientific attitude 
towards interpreting tests and records; (9) 
Confidence in his own efforts, those of his 
fellow workers, and those of the pupils. 


4. Favorable Attitudes 


Active interest in the lip reading program 
on the part of the administration and teach- 
ers has its effect in pupil results. All the 
teachers should understand the purpose of 
the program and share in its building wher- 
ever possible. The older pupils may also 
be called to express their opinions. This 
might well encourage greater pupil respon- 
sibility and an attitude of appreciation. 

The value of any ‘program is enhanced if 
the administrators face the problems with 
confidence and enthusiasm. In turn, the 
teaching staff is inspired. This feeling is 
contagious, and the pupils reflect the atti- 
tude of administrators and teachers. While 
favorable attitudes are essential in launch: 
ing a program, they are even more impor 
tant as it progresses. One criterion of a 
worthwhile program is its ability to em 
gender and maintain enthusiasm in its be- 


half. 
5. Capable Teachers 


As with teachers of any grade or subject 
matter, it is necessary to have well adjusted 
individuals who are masters at handling 
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children and subject matter. Beyond this, 
the teachers participating in a lip reading 
program need to know the fundamentals of 
lip reading, and the accepted methods of 
presenting material. They also should be 
capable of selecting and preparing mate- 
rials suited to the needs of the various 
classes or groups. They should be familiar 
with general advances in the field of educa- 
tion, and should coordinate their lip read- 
ing work with the imparting of useful in- 
formation, the enlarging of general lan- 
guage ability, the improving of speech, and 
the developing of character. 

With smaller children, the teachers of 
nearly all classes should be able to teach 
both speech and lip reading. Only part of 
the older children may be selected to par- 
ticipate in the lip reading program. It may 
be the view of the administration that some 
pupils can more profitably devote their time 
to non-oral activities. With the pupils who 
are doing oral work, it is necessary that a 
majority of their academic teachers be di- 
rectly concerned with the speech and lip 
reading program. Otherwise, speech ac- 
tivity may be looked upon as a classroom 
exercise instead of a tool for better living. 

It may be necessary for the program su- 
pervisor to give~ special instruction and 
guidance to some of the teachers. Voca- 
tional as well as academic teachers should 
be encouraged to take an interest in this 
program. . 


6. Suitable Subject Materials and 
Methods of Presentation 


The lip reading material should be with- 
in the pupils’ language ability. Also. it 
should stay within the realm of common, 
purposeful and frequent usage. The lan- 
guage of the household, playground and 
personal care is far more important to 
know than lessons about animals, peoples, 
and things with which the pupil rarely or 
never comes into contact. With younger 
children, simple requests, statements and 
questions about things they see, feel, smell, 
taste and hear provide the best lesson ma- 
terials. For older pupils, school life activi- 
ties, sports, news and “general gossip” pro- 


vide material commonly repeated and of 
utmost interest. : 

Forms for presenting these materials: 
story and anecdote outlines, lesson group- 
ings according to elements of speech or 
language forms, games and the like, are 
given in various books on lip reading. It is 
usually advisable, however, merely to select 
the outlines here given and fit material and 
language to them that is more suited to the 
immediate situation. The actual presenta- 
tion of material should approach as nearly 
as possible that in normal conversation. It 
should appear spontaneous, and contain 
natural everyday language in situations at 
least simulating some phase of the pupils’ 
daily life. 

There should be no extreme facial move- 
ments, or slow, unnatural langauge. The 
lip reading teacher should make sparing 
use of single elements and words, and then 
only when demonstrating some principle. 
Lip reading involves ability to grasp 
thought content in a flow of speech. 

The lip reading lesson should be given 
in a room with sufficient light, coming from 
a direction so as not to glare in the pupils’ 
eyes or shadow the teacher’s lips. Gaudy 
jewelry or clothing that might attract at- 
tention to it instead of the lesson should be 
avoided. The teacher should assume a com- 
fortable position and calm attitude. The 
face of the speaker should ordinarily be at 
about the same level as that of the lip read- 
ers, and should remain relatively in the 
same position. Too much turning of the 
head tires the lip reader’s eyes, as well as 
obscures a great part of the lesson material. 
As lip reading ability depends upon read- 
ing many lips, the teacher should provide 
opportunity for the pupils to read one an- 
other’s lips. 


7. Testing and Applying Records 


There is a need for more and better 
methods of testing lip reading. However, 
the methods we have could often be put to 
better use. One pupil’s general ability can 
be compared with that of the other children 
in the class and thus recorded. The pupil’s 
ability to lip read one type of exercise may 








be compared with his ability as to other 
types. He may be able to do well during 
drill on a list of specific sentences or of 
simple statements where cue words are 
used, but respond quite poorly to spon- 
taneous requests and commands, and com- 
pletely lack ability to follow even the sim- 
plest conversation. 

Several teachers should record their esti- 
mates of the pupils’ abilities in lip reading. 
Also, tests should be given and ratings 
made by one or more persons whose lips 
are unfamiliar to the pupils. 

Records on speech, language, reading 
and other abilities must be analyzed also 
to see how they affect, and are affected by, 
lip reading. Likewise, intelligence, per- 
sonality, vocational and health records 
must be used to help diagnose each pupil’s 
case and provide suitable remedial mea- 
sures. Lip reading administered under cer- 
tain circumstances may cause maladjust- 
ments. On the other hand, it may serve as 
a much needed remedy to certain ills. 

It is hoped that the future will bring well 
constructed lip reading tests which might 
be standardized for different ability levels. 
Considerable possibility is offered by mo- 
tion picture films in this respect. 


8. Encouraging Effort 


In a sense, encouraging effort depends 
somewhat on rewards and punishments. If 
the school is to present practical experi- 
ences of life, effort and ability must be re- 
warded. Also, reasons for lack of effort 
must be investigated and corrected as far 
as possible. Pupils with less lip reading 
ability than others should be presented lip 
reading material within their ability, and 
judged in part by standards commensurate 
with effort. 

Rightly or wrongly, we live in a competi- 
tive world. Therefore, pupils need a cer- 
tain amount of experience of a competitive 
nature. Words of praise from teachers and 
success in relying on lip reading provide 
the greatest rewards. However, awards of 
a more tangible nature may often be help- 
ful. The posting of a weekly honor roll, or 
printing names in a school publication usu- 
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ally adds incentive. Inexpensive prizes may 
also be given pupils excelling in class, de. 
partment or school competition. 

Often persons report on how they have 
been aided by being able to read lips. Such 
reports appear in magazines and _ books 
dealing with the acoustically handicapped. 
Statements by alumni are of special value 
in this regard, as illustrations of how and 
why lip reading is likely to help pupils ob- 
tain jobs, enjoy leisure activities and re- 
ceive social advantages. Care should be 
taken, however, not to exaggerate these re- 
ports to a point where they offer false im- 
pressions or hopes. 

The use of games in the presentation of 
materials usually encourages effort by in- 
creasing interest and activity. Also, adher- 
ing to a stated program procedure makes 
lip reading purposeful and pleasant. 

The factor of encouragement should be 
considered in conjunction with every other 
lip reading essential. Classifying pupils, 
providing extra curricular opportunities, 
considering mental, social and physical 
health, and cooperating with all others con- 
cerned with the pupil’s welfare, are all part 
of the plan for building up pupil encourage- 
ment. 


9. Recognition of Individual 
Differences 


While pupils are different in many ways, 
they are alike in many more. First of all 
in building a program, these likenesses 
should be realized. A great proportion of 
the teaching effort should be directed to- 
ward meeting like needs. Society demands 
a great deal of conformity. It is the educa- 
tor’s job to build cooperative social indi- 
viduals. Success as a worker, a citizen, a 
home-maker, or success in leisure activi- 
ties, all depend largely upon such qualities 
as dependability, ability to cooperate, per- 
sonal appearance, ability to make wise de- 
cisions, and attitude toward life. 

While the foremost essentials in any ac- 
tivity are much the same, the means of im- 
planting these in the pupil may differ. For 
example, the well, happy child will respond 
favorably to situations which will only irti- 
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tate the sullen, sickly child. Materials, 
methods of presentation and the like must 
be selected so as to appeal, as nearly as 
possible, to all. But training procedure 
must be selected for different pupils. Dif- 
ferences in emotional, intellectual, educa- 
tional maturity, and social levels need to be 
checked in order to get groups that are 
alike enough to work together. It may be 
necessary to give certain pupils who are 
lacking in lip reading ability special pre- 
study outlines, and preparatory work that 
will enable them later to follow the material 
prepared for the average in their regular 
classes. Individual differences can be met 
by providing supplementary guidance. 


10. Consideration of Relative Values 


The school’s aim should be to give the 
maximum preparation for life, considering 
the pupil’s abilities and needs. This re- 
quires the weighing of subjects to be given 
the pupil from the general school curricu- 
lum, and also the weighing of time and 
materials to be used in the lip reading 
classes. If the pupil is already an efficient 
lip reader, he may more profitably devote 
his time to other subjects than formal lip 
reading practice. Should a pupil demon- 
strate through a number of years that he 
is not likely to master language or meet the 
simplest lip reading needs in his remaining 
years of school, his time might more profit- 
ably be spent developing traits and skills 
within the range of his ability. 

Consideration should be given as to the 
value of limited, fair and good lip reading 
ability. It may well be that in some in- 
stances even ability of the most limited sort 
would prove invaluable to the pupil and 
demand considerable time in the education- 
al program if the child’s greatest needs are 
to be served. 

The nature of material to be presented, 
the methods of presentation, and the time 
allotted various lesson types all demand 
judgment in relative values. Such questions 
as the following must be given due con- 
sideration: How much time should be al- 
lotted to formal lip reading practice? How 
much to informal? What part should 
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games, interest stories, current events, or 
colloquial language play in the program? 
To what extent should lip reading supple- 
ment language exercises or other subject 
matter ? 


11. The Use of Supplementary Aids 


To what extent hearing aids should sup- 
plement lip reading depends upon a num- 
ber of factors. Pupils who can follow ordi- 
nary conversation with the use of aids may 
not seem to require lip reading except in 
cases where hearing losses are likely to be 
progressive. However, in a school for the 
acoustically handicapped a knowledge of 
lip reading is useful to everyone, at least in 
the same sense as geographical or historical 
terms are useful, as knowledge that enriches 
life. 

The question as to whether or not hear- 
ing aids should be removed during lip 
reading drill demands judgment on the 
part of the teacher. The language devel- 
oped through the use of hearing might well 
provide a foundation for lip reading ability. 
If the drill is upon material which the pu- 
pil already uses correctly and spontaneous- 
ly, then it is advisable to do some practice 
without using mechanical aids. With pu- 
pils who can at best receive only partial 
speech and language patterns with the aid- 
ed ear, the use of sound accompanying lip 
reading often broadens ability. 

Optical aids also need consideration. Lip 
readers need special attention in keeping 
the eyes in condition for maximum service. 
The pupil needs regular eye examinations, 
recommendations for eye exercise, and 
careful fitting of lenses. Also, many wear- 
ers of glasses need reminding that they 
should use them in class. 

Aside from mechanical lip reading aids, 
lip reading work must continually be sup- 
plemented by efforts to improve the pupil’s 
language and increase his fund of informa- 
tion. 


12. Physical and Mental Health 


Matters which might adversely affect the 
pupil’s health and personality should be 
carefully watched. No amount of lip read- 
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ing skill can compensate for conditions 
leading to unhappiness, brought about 
through nervous or physical disorders. 
Eyes and ears need careful guarding, as do 
classroom conditions. Light from the right 
directions and in proper amounts must be 
provided. The program should provide 
practice in group cooperation, effort and 
understanding. Physical, mental and social 
health may be one and the same thing, and 
are underlying factors of happiness and 
usefulness. 


13. Pleasant Classroom Conditions 


Classrooms should be equipped with 
comfortable seats, so arranged, when pos- 
sible, as to lessen the formal “row-aisle” 
effects of the traditional school room. If 
lighting permits, a “round table” arrange- 
ment gives a natural setting to lip reading 
practice. The value of room decorations 
should not be underestimated. Likewise 
the manner and dress of the teacher add 
to effectiveness. Temperature, ventilation 
and other physical factors play an impor- 
tant part in maintaining mental alertness 
necessary for good lip reading. The pupils 
themselves should be sufficiently homogene- 
ous to permit mutual interests in a friend- 
ly atmosphere. 


14. Guidance for Family and Friends 


Any truly successful lip reading program 
extends beyond the classroom, dormitory, 
shops and playground. It must be con- 
cerned with the vacation periods at home 
and with every activity into which the child 
may enter. Letters to parents explaining the 
program, information as to the child’s prog- 
ress and the type of work he is doing should 
do a great deal to cultivate intelligent pa- 
rental guidance. Individual letters add con- 
siderably to cooperation between parents 
and the school. Circular letters outlining 
guidance procedure in a general way also 
should prove of considerable value, espe- 
cially just preceding vacation periods. 

Church, social and vocational leaders 
who maintain interest in the child’s home 
and community life should also be pro- 
vided with information, either by means of 
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circular literature or through personal con. 
versations. It is the place of the school to 
seek out and enlighten persons who can help 
in the program of preparing the child to 
meet life more successfully. The part lip 
reading plays in this plan, its possibilities 
and its limitations should be plainly and 
truthfully presented. 


15. Suitable Pupil Classification 


Usually gradings are made in accordance 
with educational achievement. This rule 
might well meet the demands of the lip 
reading program, if special attention is giv. 
en individual needs. On the average, pu- 
pils with similar achievement records will 
have similar lip reading ability. Of course, 
a class may be composed of pupils with 
varying degrees of hearing, with congeni- 
tal or adventitious deafness, and of vary- 
ing chronological and social ages. In some 
cases degrees of hearing may substitute for 
lip reading ability. In others, familiarity 
with language forms may compensate for 
such ability, or accelerate proficiency. 

In some instances, supplementary lip 
reading work may be advisable. In cases 
of adventitious deafness, where language is 
quite normal, but lip reading ability and 
also educational achievement are limited, 
it is often necessary to put the pupil in a 
class with less language ability than he 
himself possesses. 


16. Cooperation Among the Staff 


Every aspect of the child’s life must be 
considered in the integration program. This 
requires knowledge on the part of each staff 
member of the behavior and characteristics 
of each child with whom he deals. The aca- 
demic teachers, who are largely responsible 
for the direction of the lip reading pro- 
gram, should cooperate with other depart- 
ments. Information from the health and 
physical education departments can indi- 
cate to what extent a child is physically, 
mentally and socially able to adjust to the 
program. The vocational department can 
outline suggestions for academic instruc- 
tion which will help the child obtain and 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Ear, Eye, or Both 


By M. ARLINE ALBRIGHT, M.E. 


Purpose 


HEN reading about the effective- 
\\/ ness of the use of the eye and the 

ear, as avenues to learning for the 
acoustically unimpaired, it seems reason- 
able to conclude that the simultaneous use 
of both has the advantage over the use of 
either one separately. One would secure 
very little, if any, support from teachers of 
non-handicapped children for any method 
of teaching which would advocate the use 
of only the eyes or only the ears if both 
were capable of functioning in the learning 
process. 

When reading literature pertaining to 
methods of teaching the hypacusic, one is 
inclined to conclude that the acoustic meth- 
od and the visual method are sparring part- 
ners waging a combat for supremacy in the 
area of avenue to learning. The purpose 
of this initial experiment was to determine, 
if possible, a pupil’s comparative ability to 
recognize spelling words dictated to (a) 
the eye alone, (b) the ear alone, with a 
hearing aid, and (c) the eye and the ear 
with a hearing aid combined. 


Material 


The experiment was conducted with a 
Reger group hearing aid and nine fifth 
grade pupils in a school for deaf and hard 
of hearing children. There were four boys 
and five girls, none of whom had used a 
hearing aid before the first day of the ex- 
periment. Each pupil wore the aid on his 
“better” ear and turned up the gain to suit 
himself. The amount of volume needed had 
to be left to the subjective: judgment of 
each wearer. Because of the technical con- 
struction of the machine, there was no way 
of calibrating the amount of gain used by 
each pupil, nor his auditory acuity while 
wearing the aid. 

Ten different words, which, as far as 
could be determined, were known to the 
pupils, were dictated daily for seventy-five 


consecutive school days, so that seven hun- 
dred and fifty words were finally included. 


Preliminary Data 


The writer gave Grace Arthur Perform- 
ance Scale in order to obtain I.Q. rating 
and a Western Electric 2A Audiometric ex- 
amination to determine the hearing acuity 
of each subject. The single hearing coefh- 
cient was secured by using Western Elec- 
tric Form K.S. 7855. 


TaBLE 1.—I.Q., Sex, C.A., and Per cent of 
Hearing Loss—Nine Cases 





Per cent of Hear- 
ing Loss, Better 








Case I1.Q.. Sex Ear C.A. 
l 108 F 65.2 13 
2 89 F 78.6 13 
3 123 F 56.0 13 
4 112 M 78.6 13 
5 119 F 78.6 13 
6 135 M 56.0 12 
7 92 F 68.0 14 
8 91 M 50.6 13 
9 102 M 56.0 13 

Procedure 


The experiment was conducted at the 
same time each day, with the same equip- 
ment, and in the same room, an ordinary 
class-room, fairly quiet, but not sound- 
proof. 

The same group of ten words were dic- 
tated to the class three times each day. 
For the first twenty-five days, the order of 
stimulation was, first to the ear, second to 
the eye, and third to eye and ear combined. 
For the second twenty-five days, the order 
of dictation was, first to the eye, second to 
the combination, and third to the ear. For 
the third twenty-five days, the order was, 
first to the combination, second to the ear 
and third to the eye. 

The responses were the result of either 
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visual stimulation, acoustic stimulation 
with the help of the hearing aid, or of si- 
multaneous stimulation to the eye and aid- 
ed ear. In order to be certain that no audi- 
tory stimulation was received while the eye 
alone was being stimulated, the experiment- 
er did not use voice while dictating. In or- 
der to avoid the possibility of memorizing, 
the order of the ten words was varied for 
each dictation. 

The responses to the recognized words 
were written. The papers were collected 
and scored after each dictation. The num- 
ber of words correctly recognized was used 
as the unit of measure; whether the words 
were correctly spelled was not considered. 
All words correctly identified were consid- 
ered right. 

Findings 

1. The C.A. range was from twelve years 
to fourteen years. 

2. The 1.Q. range was from 89 to 135. 
A comparison of the highest and lowest 
1.Q. with the rank of correct responses 
showed that for both the I.Q. 89 and the 
I.Q. 135, the number of correct responses 
ranked, first for the combination, second 
for the eye, and third for the ear. 

3. The hearing acuity loss ranged from 
50.6 to 78.6 for the better ears. A compari- 
son of the highest and lowest hearing acu- 
ity with the number of correct responses 
showed that for both the 50.6 and the 78.6 
per cent loss, the combination ranked first, 
the eye ranked second, and the ear third. 

4. Tables 2, 3, 4, 5 show the number of 


correct responses. 














TaBLE 2.—Correct Responses—First 
Twenty-Five Days 

Case Ear Eye Combination 
1 139 197 218 
2 67 185 195 
3 181 235 235 
4 27 148 170 
5 65 192 207 
6 150 210 244 
7 106 197 226 
8 228 224 244 
9 224 211 237 
Total 1,187 1,799 1,976 
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TABLE 3.—Correct Responses—Second 
Twenty-Five Days 














Case Combination Eye Ear 
l 242 246 239 
2 208 224 110 
3 249 249 242 
4 181 207 97 
5 137 249 123 
6 238 246 244 
7 241 247 203 
8 242 250 250 
9 231 248 249 

Total 1,969 2,166 1 73573 


TaBLeE 4.—Correct Responses—Third 
Twenty-Five Days 











Case Combination Ear Eye 
] 250 243 248 
2 237 111 226 
3 250 249 250 
4 181 88 203 
5 248 110 240 
6 250 248 246 
7 246 199 239 
8 250 250 249 
9 249 250 247 

Total 2,161 1,748 2,148 


TaBLeE 5.—Correct Responses—After 
Seventy-Five Days 











Case Eye Ear Combination 
l 687 621 714 
2 619 288 656 
3 734 672 734 
4 532 212 598 
5 569 298 704 
6 694, 642 740 
7 677 508 719 
8 715 728 744 
9 689 723 734 

Total 5,916 4,692 6,303 


Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 show that of 6,750 
possible correct responses, 5,916 were cor- 
rectly recognized by the eyes, 4,692 were 
correctly recognized by the ears and 6,303 
were correctly recognized by the combina- 
tion. 

5. Tables 6 and 7 show the ranking of 


the correct responses. 
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TaBLE 6.—Total Correct Response Rank- 
ings After Seventy-Five Days 








Case Ear Eye Combination 
l 3 2 1 
2 3 2 1 
3 3 2 1 
4 3 2 1 
5 3 2 1 
6 3 2 1 
7 3 2 1 
8 2 3 i 
9 2 3 1 





TABLE 7.—Summary of Rankings of Cor- 
rect Responses 











First Second Third 
Combination 9 0 0 
Eye 0 7 2 
Ear 0 2 7 
Total 9 9 9 


The tabulations rank the combination 
method first, the eye second and the ear 
third. 

6. The finding that the number of right 
responses vary among the cases and among 
the types, raised the question as to whether 
these variations were larger than could be 
attributed to chance, whether they indi- 
cated real differences in the responses of 
the pupils to these stimuli, or whether these 
cases were fundamentally homogeneous 
with reference to their responses to these 
stimuli. 

The Chi Square Test was applied, using: 
(a) the right and wrong responses which 
were made by the nine students during the 
first twenty-five days, (b) the right and 
wrong responses which were made by the 
nine students during the entire period of 
the experiment and (c) the right and 
wrong responses which were made by the 
nine students as a result of the method of 
stimulation, i.e., the eye, ear, and com- 
bination. 

In all the Chi Squares, the observed val- 
ues go far beyond the one per cent point 
tabulated on the Fischer Chi Square Table 
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indicating that the variance in the methods 
is larger than is due to chance, that these 
cases are not homogeneous in their re- 
sponses and that there are real differences 
in their responses to the methods of stimu- 
lation. 

7. Since the number of correct responses 
varied when the order of stimulation was 
varied, a three component analysis of vari- 
ance (F) of the three methods of stimula- 
tion was made. The F was found to be 
larger than is required for significance at 
the one per cent level according to the 
Fischer Chart, indicating that the inter- 
action variance may be considered signifi- 
cantly larger than chance would allow. 


Conclusion 


In the light of what is now known to be 
necessary for reliable inference, this writer 
hesitates to establish any permanent con- 
clusions on so limited an experiment. The 
only point this writer would make in the 
light of the evidence is that the hearing aid 
assists in making usable residual hearing 
that is otherwise not usable; that the I.Q. 
within the range included in this experi- 
ment is not an important factor; and that 
as avenues to learning, the simultaneous 
use of both eyes and ears is better than the 
separate. use of either. This was an initial 
experiment and so is subject to the weak- 
nesses of a pioneer experiment. It was con- 
ducted with all of the facilities available at 
the time, that is, one group hearing aid and 
a class of nine cases. It is hoped that others 
will consider performing further experi- 
ments along the lines suggested by this one 
and under conditions more adequate in 
scope and method, so that the findings may 
afford a better ground for the establishing 
of permanent conclusions about the com- 
plementary nature of the simultaneous use 
of visual and auditory stimulation in the 
teaching of the hypacusic. 


Reference 
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Opposite Views 


OW that so many of the classes ‘in 
N schools for deaf children have been 

equipped with hearing aids, prob- 
lems are arising that were never dreamed 
of when our predecessors laid down the 
rules for teaching. 

One problem is whether it is advisable 
to teach children with little or no usable 
hearing in the same class with children who 
have a good deal. 

Some teachers of our acquaintance are 
in favor of it. Others believe that if dou- 
bling up is necessary, owing to the scarcity 
of teachers, and other war conditions, it is 
better to put two or three grades of deaf 
children in one class, and two or three 
grades of partially deaf children in another 
class, instead of trying to teach deaf and 
partially deaf children in the same class. 

Now this is an important question, and 
nobody is better fitted to discuss it than 
teachers who are meeting the problem in 
their own classrooms. So we are printing 
two opposing views of experienced teach- 
ers, and we should be glad to hear from 
other teachers who have similar groups. 
Naturally the teachers, who have expressed 
themselves very frankly, asked to have their 
names withheld. 


I 


No, I do not approve of teaching those 
with little or no usable hearing in the same 
class with the partially deaf. 

I have twelve pupils. Five have a con- 
siderable amount of residual hearing. 


Three have much less, but still enough to 
warrant their use of the hearing aid. Four 
children have so little hearing that it is 
doubtful whether they get any help from 
the earphones or not. They wear them be- 
cause it is the thing to do in this room, 
and there are enough earphones for all. 

I find that the children with most hearing 
are fast getting a superiority complex, 
prone to be snippy because “Johnny and 
Kate talk so funny.” And whenever a 
school question comes up, about whether 
it was spinach or beet tops the children had 
for dinner yesterday, or what was the bas- 
ket ball team that played ours last evening, 
the adult who comes in to find out always 
talks to the children with most hearing. 
This is understandable. The information 
must be accurate. It is going to be turned 
into schoolroom language somewhere. BUT 
the four little deaf children stand uncon- 
sulted, day after day, while the partially 
hearing children show off. 

This isn’t all. When, recently, the Boy 
and Girl Scouts sold tickets, the children 
picked from my class were all those who 
could hear. When school visitors come, the 
partially deaf children do all the talking, 
unless | am very careful. The little deaf 
children don’t even try, now, because school 
visitors invariably talk to the children they 
can understand easily. It’s only natural. 

The partially deaf children seem much 
brighter than they are, and believe they 
are much brighter, just because their speech 
is more understandable. The four little 
deaf boys learned their tables much sooner, 
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and they are better lip readers, but in con- 
versation they do not shine. 

Telling stories has always been difficult 
with this class. If I talk slowly and care- 
fully so that the deafest children can read 
my lips, with frequent repetitions, the par- 
tially deaf children are bored. If I talk 
rapidly, without emphasizing clue words, 
the little deaf children get nothing. If the 
deaf children keep asking questions, show- 


ing they have missed the point, and I write. 


the puzzling word for them, the children 
with more hearing are irritated and tell 
them they are “dumb.” 

When it comes to the school work, I 
find the two groups don’t need the same 
kind of help. The deaf children’s lack of 
hearing was recognized early. They came 
to our school at six, and were well taught 
in our beginning classes. They can go right 
ahead, with proper instruction. 

The partially deaf children, on the other 
hand, have drifted into our school from 
public school classes, where there were too 
many children for them to be specially 
taught, and they are little misfits. They 
know a bit of this and a bit of that, but 
nothing thoroughly. Their spelling, for in- 
stance, is fearful and wonderful—*byce” 
for bike, “dro” for draw, “sciel” for squeal, 
“Fling Tieers” for Flying Tigers, etc. They 
don’t cross #’s or dot is or bother with 
periods. No matter what task they are 
given they are likely to be wandering 
around the room, looking at pictures or 
story books, before the task is done. They 
need to learn to do their job! 

The deaf children’s ideas have to be 
drawn out. They must be encouraged. 
They need a good deal of stimulation if 
their language ability is to develop. I need 
to talk to them much more than I can, for 
the partially deaf children are talking all 
the time, coming up to me with this or that. 
I have to be stern and refuse to listen, for 
the sake of the deafer children. But if the 
partially deaf children were in a class of 
their own, they would not need to be si- 
lenced. They, too, need someone to listen 
to them and straighten out their language 
and speech difficulties, which are no less 
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real than the deaf children’s, but are en- 
tirely different. 

What I am trying to say is that the very 
fact the two groups are in one class hinders 
their progress. Either group could go fast- 
er if they had all their teacher’s time. The 
same method won’t work for both. Just be- 
cause they are in the same room doesn’t 
tend to make the partially deaf children 
and the deaf children grow closer together. 
On the contrary, because the nature of their 
handicaps makes them impatient with each 
other, proximity makes both groups grow 
farther apart in spirit all the time. 

w.. 

Yes, | approve of teaching partially deaf 
children in the same class with bright deaf 
children. 

I approve because, first, where are you 
going to draw the line? How much hearing 
must a child have to be classified as par- 
tially deaf? How much to be allowed the 
use of the hearing aid? 

There never was a hearing aid class in 
which all the pupils had the same amount 
of residual hearing. Often, too, the child 
whose audiogram would indicate he hears 
less than some other child, seems to derive 
greater benefit from his earphone than the 
child with smaller hearing loss. So many 
other factors enter in: the pupil’s mental 
ability, his health and vigor, his disposi- 
tion—whether he is happy and cheerful and 
eager to try to hear, or whether he resents 
wearing an earphone and has to be coaxed 
to “try it for a little while.” 

All children benefit somewhat. I am 
firmly convinced of this, though I am aware 
plenty of teachers will not agree with me. 
But all our pupils would rather hear than 
do anything else, even the deafest children. 
Even if they only think they are hearing 
it helps them. They try more in other sub- 
jects. They have more confidence in speech 
work. 

In my present class are fourteen pupils. 
Three, so far, have shown no proof of usa- 
ble hearing. The other eleven children pos- 
sess hearing in various degrees. Yet the 
three deafest pupils rush for their ear- 
phones first, if they are at the blackboard, 
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or playing action games, when I have some- 
thing to tell the class. (In our class chil- 
dren may take off their earphones to “rest” 
whenever their ears are tired, as hard of 
hearing adults tell me the strain of trying 
to hear continuously is a very real strain. 
Knowing this is their privilege the children 
are usually wearing them.) 

It is possible that 
the three deafest 
children are getting 
only vibration, but 
whatever it is, if 
they like it and they 
think it helps them 
I am grateful. They 
insist they can hear 
me better with their 
earphones on. 

From my experi- 
ence I would say to 
any teacher, if in 
doubt whether a 
child will get help 


here. 


The New Year 


For the Younger “Choral Speaking” Classes 


(Let the children illustrate with panto- 
mime, or not, as you wish.) 


We’re going to live in another new year. the 
We skate and slide in winter. 
Bundle up warm for cold days that are 


We skate and slide in winter. 


We’re going to live in another new year. 
We look for birds in spring time. 

Watch for the early green buds to appear. fi 
We look for birds in spring time. 
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other. The deaf child can concentrate bet- 
ter, learn his combinations more easily, 
spell better, etc., because he came to the 
proper school earlier. 

The partially deaf child who came to us 
late, unfortunately for him, has more nat. 
ural language, usually, and talks more, be. 
cause he has heard more. Nor will he take 
the time to speak 
precisely for the 
deaf child’s benefit, 
which we_ teachers 
are all too prone to 
do. So, willy nilly, 
deaf child is 
constantly getting 
lip reading practice 
from a strict and 
none too_ patient 
teacher, and his 
lip reading im- 


proves. So does 
understanding 
of oral language. 


And I have found 


from being in a 
héaring class, give 
him the benefit of 


We're going to live in another new year. 
We swim and dive in summer. 
The days will be long and the skies will 


that the bright deaf 
child can frequently 





the doubt for a 
while. There is al- 
ways the chance 
that he had a slight 
cold when his last 
hearing test was 
given, or that he 
was not quite up to 
par, or that he 
didn’t understand 
exactly what the 
doctor wished of 
him. (I always turn 
into a temporary moron when a physician 
is hurling questions at me.) Give him his 
chance. 

If doubtful hearers can’t keep up with the 
class, they can always be eased out later. 

However, as far as these three deafest 
children are concerned, I agree with their 
audiograms. And I still approve of keeping 
them in this class! 

Both the partially deaf children and the 
deaf children have something to give each 


be clear. 


We swim and dive in summer. 


We're going to live in another new year. 
We pick the fruit in autumn. 
The birds fly away when the winter is near. 
We pick the fruit in autumn. 


We’re going to live in another new year. 
Cold winter days now meet us. 

But spring time, summer, fall will come, 
And one more year will greet us. who 


straighten out a par- 
tially deaf pupil 
who is mixed up on 
train time or 
money, and _ berate 
him when he doesn’t 
think. 

The deafest chil- 
dren try much hard- 
er with their speech 
because the children 
hear more 

make fun of their 
mistakes. The deaf children can see when 
their partially deaf friends lisp or mouth, 
and laugh at their facial contortions. 

The children with plenty of usable hear- 
ing are fond of rhymes and verses, and de- 
light in teaching them to the deafer chil- 
dren, who, I have found, are as glad to 
know “Thirty Days Hath September,” and 
“I Love America,” as any of the others. 
Natural expressions, too, even slang, are 

(Continued on page 62) 
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A Bibliography for Teachers of the Deaf" 


Compiled by the Association’s Committee on the Use of 
Professional Literature 


Deafness—Causes and Prevention 


Fay, Edward Allen: Marriages of the Deaf in 
America. Published by the Volta Bureau, 
1898. Cloth, 527 pp. Indexed. 

An exhaustive inquiry concerning the results of 

the marriages of deaf persons, based on statisti- 

cal data, to determine whether marriages of deaf 
persons are likely to result in deaf offspring. 

Hays, Harold, M.D.: The Modern Conception 
of Deafness. The Laryngoscope Co., St. 
Louis, 1932. Cloth, 149 pp. 

A study of deafness from the medical viewpoint, 

with some pertinent chapters on the psychologi- 

cal and sociological problems appertaining to 
deafness. 

Love, J. Kerr, M.D.: Deafness and Common- 
sense. Frederick Muller Lt., London, 1936. 
Cloth, pp. 160. Indexed. 

“The objects of this book are three: To help the 

public understand the meaning and consequences 

of deafness; to teach the partially deaf to help 
themselves; to show the way to the prevention 
of deafness.” 

Phillips, Wendell C.; and Rowell, Hugh 
Grant: Your Hearing; How to Preserve 
and Aid It. D. Appleton and Company, 
New York, 1932. Cloth, 230 pp. Indexed. 

Popularly written studies of hearing, with chap- 

ters on audiometer testing and methods of re- 

cording tests. 

Rowell, Hugh Grant, M.D.: Hear Better. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. National 
Health Series, 1937. Cloth, 83 pp. 

A considerable array of facts concerning the or- 

gans of hearing and the causes and prevention of 

deafness, condensed into a'small book. 


Education of the Deaf—General 


Acoustically Handicapped Children: Report 
of the Sub-Committee on Acoustically 
Handicapped Children of the Commit- 
tee for the Study of the Care and Educa- 
tion of Physically Handicapped Children 
in the Public Schools of the. City of New 
York. The Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 1941. Paper, 109 pp. 

Types and causes of deafness; scope of the 

study of the committee and otological findings; 

summary of findings and conclusions concerning 
the elementary education of the deaf. 


*It will be noted that some of the works listed here 
are out of print. They are available, however, in most 
school libraries, and many public libraries, so they 
are included in the list, since nothing has been pub- 
lished to take their place. 


Arnold, Thomas: The Education of the 
Deaf; A Manual for Teachers. Revised 
and rewritten by A. Farrar. Second Edi- 
tion. Published by the National College of 
Teachers of the Deaf, London, 1923. 
Cloth, 415 pp. 

Imperative for every teacher of the deaf. The his- 
torical sketch that fills one-fourth of the volume 
is interesting and important. The outline of pro- 
cedure for speech, articulation and language 
teaching, and for the general education of the 
deaf has not as yet been superseded by any 
work in English. 

Best, Harry: Deafness and the Deaf in the 
United States. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1943. 675 pp. Indexed. 

This is a new and more comprehensive edition 

of the author’s work of the same title, first pub- 

lished in 1914. It is a monumental work dealing 
with many of the problems of deafness. 

DeLand, Fred; and Montague, Harriet: The 
Story of Lip Reading. The Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., 1931. 232 pp. Out 
of print. 

A history of the education of the deaf from earli- 
est times, with special reference to speech and 
lip reading. Biographical sketches of the first 
teachers of the deaf in Europe and America. De- 
scriptions of the founding of the first oral schools 
for the deaf, the first schools of lip reading for 
adults, and the various organizations of teachers 
and of the hard of hearing. Written in popular 
style. Fully documented, and the bibliographies 
are most useful. 

Ewing, Irene and A. W. G.: The Handicap 
of Deafness. Longmans Green, London, 
England, 1939. Indexed. Illustrated. 
Out of print. 

An important and valuable work. A _ scientific 
study of the social and educational effects of 
deafness; the measurement of hearing; the de- 
velopment of residual hearing; the value of lip 
reading; the efficiency of hearing aids, and meth- 
ods of estimating their value. Chapters on the 
deaf child, the hard of hearing child, and the 
hard of hearing adult. 

Goldstein, Max: Problems of the Deaf. The 
Laryngoscope Press, St. Louis, 1933. 575 
pp. Indexed. Illustrated. 

Deafness considered from both the medical and 

the educational standpoint. The first two chap- 

ters deal with the history of deafness, the anat- 
omy and physiology of the hearing organs, the 
mechanics of speech, etc. There are also chap- 
ters on hearing tests, methods of instruction, and 
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teacher training. Other topics discussed at length 

are the hard of hearing child, hearing aids, the 

pre-school child, quack remedies for deafness, etc. 

Montague, Margaret Prescott: Closed Doors. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1934. New 
and enlarged edition. 218 pp. 

Fiction based on fact. Human and delightful 

short stories of deaf and blind children, written 

at the time Miss Montague’s brother was Super- 
intendent of the West Virginia School for the 

Deaf and the Blind. Unusually appealing. Avail- 

able only from the Volta Bureau. 

Yale, Caroline A.: Years of Building. Mem- 
ories of a Pioneer in a Special Field of 
Education. Lincoln MacVeagh. The Dial 
Press, New York, 1931. Cloth, 311 pp. 
Indexed. 

An absorbing story of a life “devoted with ex- 

traordinary singleness of purpose to one aim.” 

Now out of print, but still obtainable in many 

school and public libraries. 


Education of the Exceptional Child 


Care and Education for Exceptional Chil- 
dren in Tennessee: Special Education 
Project Report of Progress. Issued by the 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 1942. Kingsport Press, Kingsport, 
Tennessee. Paper, 300 pp. 

“A record of a developing activity carried on co- 

operatively by a group evolving its philosophy 

through exploration into needs and ways of work- 

ing together.” . 


Frampton, Merle E.; and Rowell, Hugh 
Grant: Education of the Handicapped. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, New 


York. Cloth, 2 Volumes. 1938 and 1939. 
Different types of handicaps and their effect on 
personality are discussed, with educational meth- 
ods applied to each. 

Heck, Arch Oliver: The Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children; Its Challenge to 
Teachers, Parents and Laymen. McGraw 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1940. 
536 pp. Illustrations. 

Selected bibliographies at end of each chapter. 

Martens, Elise H.: Coordination of Effort 
for the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. Bulletin 1935 No. 7. United States 
Office of Education. Paper, 80 pp. 

Report of a Conference called by the U. S. Office 

of Education to determine how representatives of 

educators of different groups of exceptional chil- 
dren can cooperate with the Office of Education 
and with each other. 

Parents’ Problems 
with Exceptional Children. Bulletin 1932 
No. 14, United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Paper, 70 pp. 

Suggestions for parents as to the discovery and 

treatment of children with physical and mental 

handicaps. 
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The Volta Review 


scnccbaadeccdeabssiipbuensatcasaccsaa S SHRIRRURGD Cn ue 
Schools and Classes for Exceptional Chil. 
dren, 1939-1940. Volume II, Chapter V, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 1938-40. Paper, 200 pp. 

McLeod, Beatrice: Teachers’ Problems with 
Exceptional Children. IV. Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing Children. Pamphlet No. 54, 
United States Office of Education. Paper, 
29 pp. 1933. 

National Research Council: Research Ree. 
ommendations of the Second Conference 
on Problems of the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing. Reprint and Circular Series No. 
88. Issued under the Auspices of the Di- 
vision of Anthropology and Psychology 
of the National Research Council, 1928, 
Paper, 53 pp. 

An important series of recommendations for sur- 

veys in the problems of deafness—educational 

problems, problems of social adjustment, prob- 
lems of infancy and early childhood, problems of 
causation and prevention of deafness, etc. 

White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection; Special Education—The 
Handicapped and the Gifted. The Century 
Company, New York, 1931. Cloth, 600 
pp. Indexed. 

Findings of the subcommittees of the Committee 

on Special Classes of the White House Confer- 

ence. Chapters on the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing include discussions of education, teacher train- 
ing, terminology, state laws, etc. 


The Hard of Hearing Adult 


Calkins, Earnest Elmo: Louder, Please! The 
Autobiography of a Deaf Man. Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Boston, 1924. 360 pp. 
Illustrated. 

A delightfully witty and sincere presentation of 

the difficulties partial deafness brings to the indi- 

vidual, and the way one man learned to overcome 
them. 

Neuschutz, Louise M.: How to Help Your 
Hearing. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1940. Cloth, 179 pp. Indexed. 

A book describing the problems of the hard of 

hearing adult and ways to deal with them. Sug- 

gestions for the normally hearing as to the means 
of aiding the hard of hearing. 

Peck, Annetta W.: Samuelson, Estelle E.; 
Lehman, Ann: Ears and the Man. Studies 
in Social Work for the Deafened. F. A. 
Davis Company, Philadelphia, 1926. 
Cloth, 217 pp. Indexed. 

A study of the effect, social, personal and eco- 
nomic, of deafness on the individual. Suggestions 
for “living in a hearing world with deafened 
ears.” Deals wholly with the adult hard of hear- 
ing, but offers many ideas that pertain to all 
persons with hearing handicaps. 
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Hearing and Acoustic Training 


Beatty, R. T., M.A., D.S. Hearing in Man 
and Animals. London, G. Bell and Sons, 
Ltd., 1932. 227 pp. Indexed. Illustrated. 

A description of the nature and evolution of hear- 

ing in all kinds of creatures, from insect to man. 

A popular treatment, technical terms being avoid- 

ed. A chapter is devoted to noise and its effect 

on the human organism. 

Fletcher, Harvey: Speech and Hearing. New 
York, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1929. 331 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. 

A full and detailed treatment of the production 
of natural and artificial speech sounds, the fre- 
quency and the power requirements of these 
sounds, the organs of speech, the acuity of hear- 
ing, etc. Recording instruments are discussed, 
as well as the recognition of sounds and the mask- 
ing of one sound by another. 

Goldstein, Max A.: The Acoustic Method for 
the Training of the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Child. The Laryngoscope Press, 
St. Louis, 1939. 246 pp. Illustrated. In- 
dexed. 

About half the material in this work is reprinted 

from the author’s Problems of the Deaf. The 

rest is a comprehensive treatment of the acous- 
tic method of instruction for (1) the deaf child; 

(2) the hard of hearing child; (3) the preschool 

deaf child. Hearing tests, audiometers, hearing 

aids, and teacher training are discussed. 

Stevens, Stanley Smith; and Davis, Hallo- 
well. Hearing; Its Psychology and Physi- 
ology. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 
489 pp. Indexed. 

Studies in the psychophysiology of hearing for stu- 
dents of psychology, physiology, acoustics and 
otology. Takes up the nature of the auditory 
stimulus, the sensitivity of the ear, pitch, loudness, 
auditory localization, the mechanics of hearing, 
deafness and bone conduction, etc. 


Language Teaching for the Deaf 


Buell, Edith M.: Outline of Language for 
Deaf Children, with Notes on the Presen- 
tation of the Work. 2 Vols. Mimeo- 
graphed. B. D. Benson & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1929. Out of Print: 

Fitzgerald, Edith: Straight Language for 
the Deaf. A System of Instruction for 
Deaf Children. Third Edition, 1937. The 
Steck Company, Austin, Texas. Maulti- 
graphed. 97 pp. 6 plates. 

A textbook on vocabulary building for the deaf 

child. 

Vinson, Marietta Rector: Logical System of 
Language Teaching and An Analysis of 
The English Language, with A Course of 
Study for Teachers. Published by the 
Author, Berkeley, Calif., 1937. Cloth, 
325 pp. Indexed. 
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Drill work and outline of procedure in language 
teaching for the deaf. 


Lip Reading for the Hard of Hearing 


Bruhn, Martha E.: The Muller-Walle Method 
of Lip Reading for the Deaf. Bruhn Lip 
Reading System. The Nichols Press, Lynn, 
Mass., 1929. Fourth Edition, Revised. 
Available only from the Volta Bureau. 

Exercises and story material for lip reading prac- 

tice, based on the visible movements of speech. A 

history of lip reading. Instructions for home 

practice. 

Bunger, Anna M.: Speech Reading—Jena 
Method. First Edition, 1932. Out of 
print. Second edition pending. Address 
the author, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

A textbook outlining the Brauckmann method of 

teaching speech reading as adapted in the United 

States. Includes classroom drills and exercises. 

Kinzie, Cora Elsie and Rose: Lip Reading 
for the Deafened Adult. John C. Winston 
Co., Philadelphia, 1931. Cloth, 363 pp. 

A series of graded lessons in lip reading, with 

instructions for teacher and pupil and material 

for practice. 

Morgenstern, Louise I.: Lip Reading for 
Class Instruction. Published in New 
York, 1916. Available only from the 
Volta Bureau. Cloth, 161 pp. 

Vocabulary drill and practice material to be used 

with classes of hard of hearing adults. 

Nitchie, Edward B.: Lip Reading Principles 
and Practice. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York, 1930. Revised by Eliza- 
beth Helm Nitchie and Gertrude Torrey. 
Cloth, 372 pp. 

Lessons on the movements of speech; vocabulary 

drill; practice sentences and stories, for work with 

hard of hearing adults. 

Nitchie, Elizabeth Helm: Advanced Lessons 
in Lip Reading. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York, 1923. Cloth, 313 pp. 

Practice material for advanced students. Now 

out of print. 


Lip Reading for Hard of Hearing 
Children 


Stowell, Agnes; Samuelson, Estelle E.; Leh- 
man, Ann: Lip Reading for the Deafened 
Child. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1928. Cloth, 186 pp. 

Lessons in lip reading for hard of hearing chil- 
dren in elementary grades. Movements are pre- 
sented in practically the order in which the sounds 
represented by these movements diminish in audi- 
tory intensity. Vocabulary drill; sentences; 
stories. 

Whildin, Olive; and Scally, Agatha: The 
Newer Method in Speech Reading for the 
Hard of Hearing Child. Revised Edition. 


John William Eckenrode, Westminster, 
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Md., printer. Cloth, 148 pp. Indexed. 
1939. 

Lip reading practice material for hard of hearing 

school children in the elementary grades. Based 

on consonant and vowel movements. Suggestions 

to the teacher on construction of motivation 


charts and devices used with each unit. 


Psychology of Exceptional Children 


Brunschwig, Lily: A Study of Some Person- 
ality Aspects of Deaf Children. Teachers 
College Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Education No. 687, 1936. Cloth, 
143 pp. Columbia University Bureau of 
Publications, New York City. 

Garrison; Karl Claudius: The Psychology 
of Exceptional Children. The Ronald 
Press Co., 1940. Cloth, 351 pp. Illus- 
trated. 

One of a series of psychological studies edited by 

A. T. Poffenberger. 

Guilmertin, Mary D.: A Summary of Psycho- 
logical Tests Applied to the Deaf. Pub- 
lished by the Volta Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., 1932. Paper, 24 pp. 

Pintner, Rudolf; Eisenson, Jon; Stanton, 
Mildred: The Psychology of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped. F. S. Crofts & Co., 
New York, 1941. Cloth, 391 pp. Indexed. 

Sections of the deaf, the hard of hearing, the 
blind and partially sighted, the crippled, the 
speech defective. First section contains an out- 
line of elementary psychology, including person- 
ality development, mental hygiene, and the inter- 
nal mechanisms of behavior. Chapter on the 
deaf deals with psychological studies, intelligence 
tests and learning tests. 
are discusesd. 

Scheidemann, Norma Valentine: The Psy- 
chology of Exceptional Children. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 1931-1937. 

2 Vols. Illustrations. Diagrams. One of the 

Riverside Textbooks in Education. 

Stanton, Mildred B.: Mechanical Ability of 
Deaf Children. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 751. Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University, New York, 1938. 
Cloth, 65 pp. 

Studies in the Psychology of the Deaf. No. 
1, By the Psychological Division, Research 
Department, Clarke School. Published 
by the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Inc. Ohio State University. Volume 
52, No. 1, Psychological Monographs. 
1940. 

Heider, Fritz and Grace Moore: Studies in 
the Psychology of the Deaf. No. 2. Pub- 
lished by the American Psychological 
Association, Inc. Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. Volume 53, No. 3, 
Psychological Monographs. 


Methods of ‘education 


The Volta Review 


1. The Language and Social Behavior of Young 
Deaf Children. 2. The Adjustment of the Adult 
Deaf. 


Rhythm 


Kent, Margaret: Suggestions for Teaching 
Rhythm to the Deaf. Published by the 
School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. Paper, 
90 pp. 

Order of procedure in the development of rhythm 

in speech. Exercises for voice building . Exer- 

cises for the development of a. tactile perception 
of sound, ete. 

Pennington, Jo: The Importance of Being 
Rhythmic. G. P. Putnam Sons, New York, 
1925. 142 pp., illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 

A study of the principles of Dalcroze eurythmics 

applied to general education. 


Speech—Books for Teachers 


Avery, Elizabeth; Dorsey, Jane; and Sickels, 
Vera A.: First Principles of Speech Train- 
ing. D. Appleton-Century Co., 1928. 
Cloth, 518 pp. Indexed. 

Theory of Voice and Speech; Classification and 

Analysis of Speech Sounds; Physical and Physi- 

ological Bases of Speech; Voice Training, ete. 

Volume includes voice exercises; articulation ex- 

ercises; material for oral reading, etc. 

Avondino, Josephine: The Babbling Method. 
Published by the Volta Bureau, June, 
1929. Paper, 50 pp. 

An organized system of syllable drills for the 

natural development of speech in deaf children. 

Bell, Alexander Graham: The Mechanism of 
Speech; with a Paper on Vowel Theories. 
New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1916. 
Eighth edition. 131 pp. Indexed. Avail- 
able. 

A series of lectures on speech teaching, delivered 
before the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. The anatomy 
of speech is described in detail. Demonstrations 
are given of ways to develop various sounds. Voice 
quality, vowel quality, resonance, etc., are de- 
scribed and explained. Melville Bell’s speech 
symbols are explained and demonstrated. Cor- 
rection of defective consonants and vowels is 
described. There is a chapter on articulation 
teaching that is invaluable to any teacher of the 
deaf. 

Bell, Alexander Melville: English Visible 
Speech in Twelve Lessons. Revised by 
Caroline A. Yale. Fourth Edition. Pub- 
lished by the Volta Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., 1932. 

Bell’s Visible Speech symbols explained and illus- 

trated.. Reading text in Visible Speech. 


(To be concluded) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Letters Exchanged Among Parents of Older Deaf Boys and Girls 


“My Wonderful Other World” 


John, thirteen years old, and hard of 
hearing, attends the Detroit Day School 
for the Deaf. 


ROM the way I feel about this round- 
fe about, | think the Vo_tTa REVIEW 


and Mrs. H. have indeed “opened the - 


door and found us all waiting.” 1 am very 
happy to be included in this new group, 
especially since so many of you have suc- 
cessfully made the hurdles we with younger 
children are about to attempt. 

I will not go into John’s history, since 
my letter in the August 1943 Vota Re- 
viEW tells all about it. He has just turned 
thirteen, and is in the 8th grade this year 
at the Detroit Day School for the Deaf. 
This school will carry him through the 9th 
grade. Then comes the big adjustment 
from a school where everything is designed 
to help the child with hearing difficulties to 
the regular high school with crowded 
classes. We look forward to this with some 
concern, since John’s lip reading leaves 
much to be desired, although he is graded 
“S” (satisfactory) in that subject at school. 
He does improve each year, but is not what 
I could call a natural lip reader. I think 
he is too anxious to get each word correctly 
to jump at ideas as an expert surely must 
learn to jump. 

The Audiphone which we purchased in 
the spring of 1942 has been a tremendous 
factor in John’s happiness. He wears it 
from morning till night unless he is in ac- 
tive play. It has enabled him to enjoy the 
organ at church and to take a more normal 
part in Boy Scout activities. When he puts 
his aid on he hums to himself, and I have 
heard him say, “My wonderful other 
world,” meaning, of course, the world in 
which he hears more. He does not seem 
to be conscious of wearing his hearing aid, 
once it is on, and we have actually been 
glad of the black button in his ear, since 


* hearing children must have. 


it tells people instantly that he is hard of 


. hearing and increases their understanding. 


John used to stare with embarrassment at 
people who asked him questions, and he 
would not tell them that he could not hear. 

Even with his hearing aid, John misses 
a great deal; almost everything, I believe, 
in a group conversation; but the aid has 
done a world of good for him at home. 
He gets along quite well in talking to one 
person at a time, or in playing cards or 
some other game at a table where occa- 
sional conversation is necessary. His voice 
changes for the better the minute he puts 
the hearing aid on. I do hope Joseph will 
decide to use an aid some day, Mrs. B. 
John’s is the vacuum tube type, much su- 
perior, they say, to the older carbon va- 
riety. 

Like Mrs. U., I am interested in know- 
ing more about the high school education 
of your boys and girls. We will try John 
in the regular high school here, but if the 
strain seems too great for him, we will send 
him to the best high school we can find 
for the deaf and the hard of hearing. 

I wonder, too, what the rest of you have 
done through the teens to ease some of the 
heartaches these teen-age deaf and hard of 
It was fairly 
easy in the earlier years to draw sone of 
the neighborhood children in with back 
vard equipment, a nice electric train set-up, 
a movie projector and new films now and 
then. But there comes a time when the 
children themselves must draw their friends 
to their home. John is alone with his 
books, his stamp album, his chemistry set 
too much of the time. His school friends— 
there are only three or four other boys in 
his class this vear, all older than he—are 
scattered all over the city. John has a 
tendency to wait for the other person to 
make all the friendly advances, no matter 
companionship. 


how much he craves 








Scouts, Y.M.C.A. (he loves swimming) a 
club at Merrill Palmer, where he goes to 
dinner one night a week, are keeping him 
busy, however, and he will surely find some 
kindred spirits somewhere along the line. 


Mrs. M. G. N., MIcHIGAN. 


The Calvert Course for a Deaf Girl 


Barbara, thirteen, graduated from a 
small private school for the.deaf in the 
States, and is now studying with a private 
teacher at home. 


It just doesn’t seem possible that there 
are sixteen different roundabouts. I never 
get over being amazed at the number of 
deaf people there are in the world, and 
the number there continue to be. We cer- 
tainly have seen this roundabout business 
“grow from a pup.” haven’t we? and it 
surely has been a worth while project. For 
some time Barbara has been the oldest in 
the groups of roundabout children to which 
we have belonged, but most of the others in 
this group are older than she is. She will 
be fourteen this week. 

I have lived in Mexico all my married 
life, almost 18 years, and always in mining 
camps, as Mr. U. is a mining engineer. We 
make many trips to visit the grandparents 
in New Mexico where they have a cattle 
ranch our children adore. 

We did not discover Barbara’s deafness 
until she was two, and now it amazes me to 
read in the Vo_ta Review about people 
who did not learn their children were deaf 
until the children were four or five. We 
took the Wright School correspondence 
course, but I was busy at the same time 
with another baby, and we could not seem 
to get Barbara through the stage of temper 
tantrums. We sent her to New York to at- 
tend the Wright Oral School when she was 
three. Then, later, she attended a small pri- 
vate school in Oklahoma, where the chil- 
dren from the third grade on take about 
half of their school subjects with the regu- 
lar public school children. Barbara fin- 
ished the eighth grade this year and re- 
ceived her diploma. We decided to have 
a tutor for our two children here at home, 
using the Calvert School correspondence 


The Volta Review 


courses, so that is our plan for this year. 
We are following what they call their first 
year high school course, and it includes 
General Math, General Science, English 
Composition and Literature, American His- 
tory and Geography. Also Latin and 
French, although we hope to substitute 
Spanish. That seems like a lot for one 
year, but I feel that doing private work 
with a tutor we can cover more ground 
than we might otherwise. It remains to be 
seen whether we can cover that much 
ground, 

I am especially interested in finding out 
what all you parents have decided about 
high school and college educations for your 
children. Our problems would be much 
more easily solved if we did not live so far 
from any school. 

It is true that social contacts are of great 
importance, and most people are thought- 
less or careless as far as the deaf are con- 
cerned. Still, when I look back over the 
past ten years, I realize we have gone a 
long way, and have accomplished a good 
deal. I want Barbara to finish high school 
and college if possible, but also would like 
her to be happy doing it. My husband says 
I will never stop worrying anyhow, and | 
suppose that is only too true. I talked to 
the mother of a deaf boy in El Paso whose 
son now has quite a good position in a 
bank there. She worked hard herself help- 
ing her son to get through a classical edu- 
cation, and she says now that if she had it 
to do over again she would put him in tech- 
nical high school and let him learn to do as 
many things as possible with his hands, 
which makes me go back to thinking that 
maybe a trade school would be the best 
thing. 

Mrs. Wo. J. U.. Mexico. 


Three Deaf Sons 


This mother has three deaf sons, two, 
graduates of the Pennsylvania School, now 
out in the world, the youngest still attend- 
ing that same school. 


I am indeed glad to enter this new group. 
It will mean branching out into new chan- 


(Continued on page 60) 
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wane Teachers of Lip Reading mma 


Alabama 


Birmingham 8 

Miss DorotHy VERNON 
1230-4 Terrace West 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 
Berkeley 
Mrs. Maup S. Woop 


3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 


Mrs. Lucettra M. Moore 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


El Centro 
Mrs. Marcaret S. Rapciirrs 
P. O. Box 1617 


San Jose 


Mrs. Lituian C, Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Burlingame 3-0257 


Santa Barbara 


Miss Frances E. Davipson 
307% Lloyd Ave. 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
Hoff General Hospital 


Colorado 


Denver 

Mrs. Martuitpa W. Smits 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 


Elsmere, Wilmington 


Miss Auice Poo.e 
11 S. du Pont Rd. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 
Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Winter Park 
Mrs. JosepHINE K. PoTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 


Augusta 

Mrs. St. Junien Cuttum 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Rome 
Miss EL1zABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Wichita 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 3—244 South Hydraulic 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis 
291 Commonwealth Ave. 


New Encianp Scnoor or Lr 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Greson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


West Concord 


Miss Auice H. Damon 
433 Main Street 


Worcester 


Mrs. ArtHuR J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 

Miss Anne M. BuNcER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Missouri 


St. Louis 

Miss Sypit FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Ave., 
Phone: Forrest 8805 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Sara S. TEMPLE 
25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Jersey City 
Miss Hazet Gipson 


156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Newark 

Miss Fiorence E. Houtman 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 
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Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont) 


ADVERTISEMENT 


New Jersey (Cont.) 


Paterson 

Mrs. MarcaretT B. RicHARDSON 
114 Watson Building 

Phone, SHerwood 2-4720 


Tenafly 


Mrs. IreENE B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 
Miss EvizABeTH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York 17 

Miss Mary Pau ine RAL 
Mrs. KATHRYN A. ORDMAN 
342 Madison Avenue 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss Marcaret DuNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 


Miss ExizasetH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


¥ oodstock 


Mrs. Littan Lapp CuurRCcH 
P. O. Box 448 


Ohio 


Columbus 


Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


ADVERTISE MFNT 


Pennsylvania Dallas 4 
Miss LoutsE HILLYER 
Butler N. R. Crozier Tech. High 


School 
Bryan and Live Oak Streets 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITcHIE 
Deshon General Hospital 


Norwood 


Miss HANNAH E, YEAKLE 
211 West Ridley Ave. 


Philadelphia 

Miss MARGARET CRAWLEY 
Crozer Hall 

2039 Cherry Street 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Houston 

Mrs. Lucite P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Marcos 


Miss LeLtta WILLIAMS 
Phone: Martindale 97-4 


Scranton 


Mrs. Beatrice R. Gooprriznp 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Virginia 
Swarthmore 
Mrs. Wm. T. Cray Lynchburg 
511 Walnut Lane Lyncusurc ScHoor oF Lir 
READING 


601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marie SLACK 
221 Doyle Ave. 


Washington 


Spokane 

Mrs. Mitprep E. StumMpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


South Carolina 
Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 
Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss Marcaret J. Worcester 
1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 
Phone: FI 285] 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max RIcKkier 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 
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Basic Has A Word For Us 


By EMMA VANDEWATER BERGER 


stunt of sky-writing Basic English for 
see, folks are getting 
“curiouser and curiouser.” There is a de- 
manding echo of questions Walt Disney 
asked when Dr. I. A. Richards requested 
him, last year, to make a motion picture 
for teaching Basic. Time reported the fol- 
lowing interview: 

DisnEY: What is Basic English? 
for? I haven’t got it clear. 

Ricuarps: It’s only the part of the English 
language which does the most work. 

D.: But what about us? We have thousands of 
words. Isn’t ‘t hard for us to keep to it? 

R.: We aie talking Basic right now. All this 
weve been saying is in Basic. 

D.: Well, blow me down! 

R.: You're still talking Basic. 


Ss Britain’s Prime Minister did his 


everyone to 


What is it 


How Basic Originated 


Those who have been in the Votta Re- 
view family a decade had a head start in 
answering the Disney quiz. For in the Au- 
gust 1933 issue, Gertrude Torrey contrib- 
uted an enlightening article on the infant 
Basic as a promising international language 
because of the ease and speed with which 
it could be learned. Even earlier, one day 
while I was browsing in the City Library 
on the perpetual hunt for lip reading class 
fodder, I came on Basic’s story in The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. It gripped me 
immediately with its remarkable possibili- 
ties. The article explained how certain 
scholars in England had been spending 
years in research to find the minimum num- 
ber of words necessary to express one’s 
every thought in good English, and of their 
final triumph in reducing our 500,000 dic- 
tionary words to a workable vocabulary of 
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only 850 words—a bargain reduction of 
over 99 per cent! After reading of this 
startling accomplishment, I hurried to the 
desk eager for further information. The 
librarian gave me a little book by Charles 
Kay Ogden, prime mover in the venture, 
explaining the work end its purpose. She 
also brought out other books, written in 
Basic. And in these were articles and sto- 
ries so simply and naturally phrased that I 
would never have considered the vocabu- 
lary limited. 

When I exclaimed how much I wanted a 
list of the words, the cooperative librarian 
kindly said, “We'll have a photostatic copy 
made while you wait.” And soon she hand- 
ed me a black paper less than 8 inches 
square, on which marched boldly, in 9 
white columns, all the words needed to talk 
by the hour about anything we pleased in 
the class room or any where else. 

The production of Basic was a long proc- 
ess of severe elimination and minutest care 
in selection of words. Ogden published his 
“A BC of Basic English” in 1932. It had 
taken him and his collaborator, I. A. Rich- 
ards, 10 to 12 years to wring out all the ex- 
cess in the 10,000 to 20,000 words in ordi- 
nary conversation and yet never throw out 
the baby with the bath. But finally it was 
accomplished. The lusty prodigy, Basic 
English, emerged prattling a language com- 
plete for any occasion, although the small- 
est on earth. Of the work which produced 
this, Hugh Walpole says in his “Seman- 
tics,” “These 850 words have been tested 
and studied as no words in any language 
were ever studied before.” 
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How the System Works 


Basic is the residual vocabulary after 
every word is eliminated whose meaning 
can be expressed by a combination of the 
words that remain. For example, the word 
“desk” is dropped because the two Basic 
words — writing table — mean the same 
thing. I might put it this way—Basic has 
drafted the most neighborly of the “good 
mixers” in the English language and reject- 
ed all the isolationists. 

The biggest part of the reducing process 
was squeezing out most of the verbs. That 
also got rid of words most difficult for for- 
eigners to learn. Basic has only 18 verbs. 
These represent most of the different kinds 
of operations in daily life. Many verbs in- 
dicate two things: action and direction. 
A Basic verb expresses only action. It com- 
bines with a preposition or other word for 
direction. In that way, one Basic verb 
takes the place of many other verbs; e.g. 
“go up” pinch-hits for ascend, “go down” 
for descend, “go in” for enter, “go out” 
for leave. There are 600 nouns, 150 ad- 
jectives and 100 other parts of speech listed 
as “operators.” Structure follows the usual 
rules, with some simplification. 


Basic to Promote Peace on Earth 


Basic has almost as many possible uses 
as an electric motor, but there are three 
outstanding objectives. First, and most vi- 
tal: it offers itself as a marvelous tool in 
shaping and maintaining world peace. It 
is the most promising international lan- 
guage. As a living language it has much 
more appeal than the synthetic Esperanto. 
It is the easiest language to learn. No other 
language may be whittled down to such 
brevity; Chinese, alone, approaches it. The 
English language already has a grand start, 
being used more widely than any other of 
the 2,796 languages. Almost one quarter 
of mankind understands some English. 
And it is the only language spoken by more 
than one great nation. Of Basic English it 
is said truly, “Peace prizes have been given 
for less important contributions to world 
betterment.” 
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The Foreigner’s Short-cut to English 


Basic cuts the time in which a foreigner 
may “arrive” in speaking English, as the 
“P 38” cuts the crossing time of the May- 
flower. Instead of fumbling from two to 
three years among 25,000 strange words, 
picking them up hit or miss, the newcomer 
may learn these 850 essential words and 
their use in a month or so. And when he 
learns this carefully chosen vocabulary, he 
possesses a tool to express all his thoughts 
and desires, and also to understand in the 
classroom where Basic is used. He will not 
at once understand all that is said outside. 
But he will understand there, too, much 
more, and more quickly, than if he at- 
tempts to swallow the dictionary in a less 
efficiently planned menu. For in more hap- 
hazard learning, a foreigner may learn 15,- 
000 words before he can use the particular 
1,000 he may need. 

Foreign students of Basic fall into two 
groups, according to the purpose for which 
they want English. Some find an acquaint- 
ance with Basic quite sufficient for their 
need. This group may include travelers 
from abroad on brief visits for business, 
pleasure or government service. Life tells 
of Chinese cadets sent here recently for a 
few weeks of training at an Arizona air- 
field who were given lessons in Basic Eng- 
lish that they might quickly understand 
their British and American instructors. Ba- 
sic is also an asset for international com- 
mercial flying, radio and moving pictures. 

The second, and perhaps the larger 
group, comprises those foreigners who use 
Basic as the gateway into complete Eng- 
lish. Basic is far and away the best starter 
in learning English. This is well attested. 
I recall one instance of several years ago. 
Kamma Taylor, pioneering with Basic in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, was visited by her 
supervisor. He declared, “None of the oth- 
er (English) classes of beginners were by 
any means so far advanced.” 

Before the Second World War Basic was 
taught in more than thirty different coun- 
tries. The wife of former Ambassador Lit- 
vinoff enthusiastically promotes its use in 
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Russia. In the United States, educators are 
increasingly interested. Massachusetts has 
adopted it for adult alien education. I read 
with an echoing thrill of a recent comer in 
a class for aliens in New York City who, 
when a newspaper in Basic was put in his 
hands, to his amazed delight found himself 
reading and understanding English! 


Basic as First Aid to Anglo Saxons 


However, Basic not only pilots the for- 
eigner into the swiftest possible understand- 
ing of English, but is equally helpful in 
bringing those of us, born to the English 
manner of speaking, to a better understand- 
ing of our mother tongue. When the Dis- 
ney Studio was asked to make a motion 
picture for teaching Basic, one of the main 
purposes stated was—to teach English to 
the 433,000 men in the United States of 
draft age who are too illiterate to serve in 
the army. 

(In China Jimmy Yen’s somewhat simi- 
lar project with his Basic Chinese has be- 
come so gigantic that the November Read- 
er’s Digest reports: “Since the war started, 
27,000,000 Chinese have been taught to 
read and write, and Jimmy believes that it 
is entirely feasible to wipe out illiteracy 
within the next ten years.” ) 

In America, educators from kindergar- 
ten teachers to college professors are using 
Basic to clarify thought for speaking, listen- 
ing, reading, and writing. A teacher in 
New York City finds she can teach little 
children reading and writing far more 
quickly in Basic. Its use has been reported 
in Groton, the famous prep school. Here, 
in the Los Angeles School Journal Basic 
was officially commended for simplifying 
dificult reading materials. Professors Up- 
ton of Whittier College and Meredith of 
Dickinson express much interest. Its prac- 
tice is advocated for better writing and as 
preparatory to learning a foreign language. 

The New Testament in Basic English was 
published in 1941. As to this, Life com- 
ments: “Many Bible scholars consider it 
truer to the Gospels than the poetic King 
James’ Version.” Doubtless children can 
read it with understanding while the older 
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versions are still Greek to them. Aftention 
Please, parents and church-school teachers! 


Basic in Speech Reading 


Surely, you have already drawn the par- 
allel of Basic as a starter in speech reading. 
The idea intrigued me and I began to play 
with my precious Basic vocabulary card in 
my class preparation for beginners, making 
the first verbs introduced Basic, and trans- 
posing class material into Basic. From my 
study and exploratory efforts, I heartily 
recommend its use either in whole or in 
part, during the first semester, for experi- 
mental work by teachers of hard of hearing 
adults and children. For information you 
are referred to your local library and The 
Orthological Committee, 9 Kirkland Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

I learned to swim at Ocean Grove, N. J. 
My father taught me, not in the ocean, but 
in the pool where it was easier to concen- 
trate on the same strokes, over and over, 
and where I learned to keep my head up 
preparatory to ocean swimming. Think of 
Basic as a little pool from the ocean of 
words. It was prepared with super-care, 
and its extent is so limited that the student 
is compelled to repeat the same word pat- 
terns in endless thereby 
speeding up his speech reading power. And 
yet this little vocabulary is so comprehen- 
sive that through its use students may un- 
derstand varied and interesting programs 
on any subject. All speech movements are 
represented in Basic. And it would seem 
equally a lift to all methods. I speak from 
my happily widening experience, for I 
studied Nitchie with Gertrude Torrey, Miil- 
ler-Walle with Martha Bruhn, Jena with 
Bessie Whitaker, A.V.K. with Boris V. 
Morkovin—a brilliant roster from our 
“Who’s Who! Why wouldn’t it as readily 
meet a need in schools for the deaf? Refer- 
ring to deaf children in the October VoLTa 
Review, Sadie I. Owens speaks of “the im- 
portance of a basic speech reading vocabu- 
lary that will carry over into every day 
life.” Why not The Basic? What other 


can “carry over” so effectively? 


combinations, 
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Conversational Problems 


By Frances IRvIN 


Variety of Technique 


ONVERSATION. A burning topic to 
the hard of hearing. “To keep com- 


pany: to commune: to talk familiar- 
ly: to chat.” 

It is interesting and instructive to note 
the different techniques among the deafened 
when conversing with their hearing friends. 
One animated person overflows with lively 
chatter, treasured-up stories, jokes, and 
talks others breathless, leaving no necessity 
—and no loop-hole—for reply. In many 
ways this seems a good method. The hear- 
ing one is spared the effort and possible 
embarrassment of having to shout or repeat 
his response. He is of course for the mo- 
ment at a slight disadvantage, a sensation 
novel to him—aithough one to which the 
deafened must frequently submit. There 
may even be a faint triumph to the deaf- 
ened one in seeing someone else at a con- 
versational loss. As a very vivacious and 
amusing hard-of-hearing woman once coun- 
selled: “Don’t let them make you feel 
small! Get the better of them sometimes.” 

Then there are the accomplished lip read- 
ers who can hold their own and really ex- 
change ideas in a mixed group, and alas, 
the poor ones who must come in on the 
freight train, or put up a pretense, and 
smile, smile, smile. 


“The Interpreter” 


Just as some hearing people, though well 
meaning, are embarrassed and made ner- 
vous by contact with deafness, so that their 
talk is inconsequential and jumpy and hard 
to follow, others seem endowed with a pe- 
culiar sympathy and understanding which 
the hard of hearing sense at once—they 
express themselves simply and clearly and 
avoid unnecessary, futile remarks, giving 
the deafened one a‘ feeling of normality 
and bolstering his pride. To them indeed 
he clings, but not, let us hope, to the point 
of their exhaustion. 


One woman experienced in contact with 
deafened relatives has acquired, they ad- 
miringly tell her, a remarkable power of 
synopsis, keeping them informed briefly on 
important matters, and in social intercourse 
throwing swift side-lights that are a real 
salvation to their intelligence—acting, in 
short, unobtrusively as prompter, stage di- 
rector et al. They call her gratefully, “The 
Interpreter”: “As they drew nigh to the 
House of the Interpreter, they heard a great 
talk in the house.” 

Mrs. Montague’s observations in an arti- 
cle she wrote some time ago on “Things I 
Wish They Wouldn’t Do,” are interesting 
and suggestive. One might add to this cate- 
gory, the repeating of a funny story a sec- 
ond time for the benefit of a poor lip read- 
er in a group of the hearing. Of this very 
contingency Harriet Martineau wrote amus- 
ingly. The laugh has gone around, and 
some well meaning person starts to repeat 
the tale for the deafened one. Silence 
reigns in the group, all eyes are fixed on 
the one to be helped, who let us hope is 
not shy, and does not from nervous self- 
consciousness fail to get the point, and so 
must suffer another repeat, repeat. Then, 
as Miss Martineau wrote, “they look to see 
how we laugh.” And how hollow is the 
laughter of one who doesn’t see the point. 


Conversation Must Be Give and Take 


Deafened people who are good racon- 
teurs may easily hold their audience. But 
after all, enjoyable conversation should be 
give and take. 

“Why don’t you talk more?” urges a 
friend to one hard of hearing who has been 
enjoying a tete-a-tete but is baffled by gen- 
eral conversation. So the hard of hearing 
person gathers his courage, watches for his 
opportunity and jumps in, grasping hastily 
at some mooted topic—Should taxes be in- 
creased ?—-What did you think of the Pat- 
ton affair?—Should Miss Perkins resign? 
Do you approve of subsidies ?—etc. 
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Their attention momentarily arrested, his 
hearers glance at him; then, impatient to 
air their views, they turn to one another, 
arguing and differing. Watching for an- 
other instant’s opening, he announces his 
own views, trying to stem the current, but 
the others might as well be hard-of-hearing, 
heads are bobbing, turned away from him. 
He catches a few words as they fly from 
lip to lip—Mr. Churchill, the President— 
they are off on a new trail. Shall he con- 
tinue or drop his conversational effort, 
swallow his sense of frustration, “grin and 
bear it?” If a bold man, he may give a 
humorous turn to things, shout, rap on the 
table, and by main force carry his point. 
“What about a fourth term? Answer, ayes, 
right hand—noes, left.” What a_ bore, 
though, to interrupt their flow of talk. And, 
startlingly, at this point his friendly 
prompter may lean over and say, “We are 
talking about 1944 now. Do you think 
Dewey or Willkie will be the G. O. P. can- 
didate? Before he can register an opin- 
ion lips are moving on a new theme. “Is 
it politics still?” he murmurs. “No, the 
Quakers—aren’t they wonderful? And all 
think Bob Hope is just magnificent . . .” 
Here the prompter breaks off to join in the 
general fray. 

Happy the hard-of-hearing man who is 
a natural chatterer, with a quick-leaping 
mind, and he also who has a few under- 
standing cronies that are good listeners, or 
he who is a Coleridge to hold his listeners 
spellbound! 


The Hearing Dislike Repression, Too 


The fact must always be considered that 
hearing people are as much irked by the 
feeling of being repressed and silenced— 
whether by a too loquacious deafened man 
or by the wall of deafness—as the deafened 
are irked by their difficulty in getting re- 
sponses. 

The wise and witty De Quincey has 
probed this psychological point in his ob- 
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servations on Coleridge’s marvelous art of 
conversation. First, he tells us that Cole- 
ridge’s “fits of genial animation” and his 
“most effective intellectual display” were 
due to the habit of opium-eating. How- 
ever, this practice is not recommended to 
the hard of hearing as a help in conversa- 
tional problems. On the contrary; for Cole- 
ridge himself describes it as the scourge, 
curse and blight which had desolated his 
life. Also, one of its effects is said to be 
“an infirmity of leaving works unfinished,” 
which would be fatal to aspiring lip read- 
ers. And Coleridge unfortunately remained 
a slave to the habit, while De Quincey by 
his valiant effort conquered his own habit 
entirely. 

De Quincey writes: “What a tumult pre- 
vailed to hear Mr. Coleridge, or even to 
talk with a man who had heard him! What 
a sensation amongst the educated classes! 
. .. As for the principle, one might say it 
was his vast power of combination. He 
gathered into a focal concentration the 
largest body of objects, apparently discon- 
nected, that any man ever yet by any magic 
could assemble, or manage. His great fault 
was, that, by not opening sufficient spaces 
for reply, or suggestion, or collateral no- 
tice, he not only narrowed his own field, 
but he grievously injured the final impres- 
sion. For when men’s minds are purely 
passive, when they are not allowed to re- 
act, then it is that they collapse most, and 
that their sense of what is said must ever 
be feeblest. . . . Coleridge was a great nat- 
ural power, and also a great artist. He was 
a power in the art, and he carried a new 
art into the power.”* 

From these comments we are convinced 
that De Quincey himself would have been 
an understanding and valuable friend of 
the hard of hearing, one of those real rocks 
to which they might joyfully cling in the 
conversational whirlwind. 

: “De Gutueio’s essay, “Coleridge and Opium-Eat 
ing. 





All the schools in the world will have to be reborn after this great conflict, if the 


boys who have died are not to have died in vain. 


In the years to come it will be even 


more important for the schools to teach character than to teach facts. 
—Henry A. Wallace in the Journal of the National Education Association. 
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Re-education of Hearing 
Try Taking It Seriously 


By MILDRED KENNEDY 


ing may be greatly benefited through 

listening to music. For more than a 

decade it has been my privilege to 
work with phonograph recordings and ra- 
dio music, resulting in an improved use of 
hearing that has surprised otologists, 
friends, family, and even myself. Imagine, 
therefore, my thrill when I discovered the 
interesting article, “Music for the Hard of 
Hearing,” by Arthur S. Garbett, in the 
October 1943 Votta REVIEW. 


I take exception, however, to the author's 
statement, “Our problem therefore is to 
get as much fun as we can within the 
framework of our limitations and by the 
means available.” The “fun” part is all 
right, but more should be added. Thanks 
to the radio, phonographic recordings. 
amplifiers, head phones and bone conduc- 
tion receivers, if we are able to receive 
adequate help through intelligent guidance 
and encouragement, we find open to us a 
much larger field of opportunity than mere 
“fun.” If we approach the subject pur- 
posefully, seriously, we may find that we 
can educate our ability to hear, interpret, 
discriminate and enjoy sound, often bring- 
ing back, in spite of impaired hearing, a 
“standard” and correct sense of pitch and 
tone that amazes us as well as others. This 
can be done by means of receivers attached 
to amplifying machines that in no way 
disturb the normally hearing who are in 


the household. 

A new type of profession awaits develop- 
ment—that of teaching the deafened to hear 
better and more accurately. Since listening 
is an art which may be developed through 
practice and training, many with impaired 
hearing can be taught to understand more 
promptly what they hear. 


Sime of us believe that impaired hear- 


Both prejudice and taste are acquired. 
Prejudice often is the result of lack of ex- 


perience; and taste is developed as one be- 
comes familiar with the field in question. 
Those who make it a point to listen to all 
kinds of music find their preferences grow- 
ing more distinct as time passes. All music 
has its use. Some kinds wear much better 
than others. Familiarity with music devel- 
ops discrimination. Musical taste develops 
in those with impaired hearing as well as 
in normally hearing persons, provided they 
have an opportunity to listen to it. Obvious 
and popular musical preferences in time 
give place to the more enduring types. Since 
music means what the listener is able to 
bring to it, descriptive words about it mean 
little; each listener is entitled to his own 
opinion. 

Today, music as a medium to educate 
hearing is available to almost all. At pres- 
ent, its possibilities are not fully utilized. 
The individual attends an occasional con- 
cert, listens to songs heard over the radio 
or through his individual hearing aid or 
movie outlet. If he listens intelligently with 
the thought of experiencing something of 
more permanent value than “fun,” the field 
of possibilities widens through analysis. 
How many of the words of a song do you 
understand? If a trio or quartet plays, how 
many and which ones of the musical instru- 
ments can you discriminate? If you hear 
an orchestra, can you distinguish the voice 
of the strings, the timbre of brasses or per- 
cussion instruments? 

It is not enough merely to listen to 
sounds; they must be thought about, 
studied, analyzed in order really to be 
understood and heard. Herein lie the pos- 
sibilities of this fascinating profession. 
Persons who have a knowledge .of music 
and who have developed a definite tech- 
nique can instruct the deafened in listening 
and can teach them to discriminate and 
understand what they hear. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Understanding 


By May R. Jinxins 


Peace, quiet... 

Silence 

Sometimes 

... Most times.. . 

Seem to me more precious 
Than even beautiful sounds. 


..+ 1 have a neighbor. 

I used to see her at her house 

A block away across a stretch of trees and 
lawn. 

I never had a chance to talk with her . . 

Sometimes in early morning I saw her 

Tending her flowers 

Or sweeping her walk. 

Vaguely she seemed 

A pleasant-faced, quiet woman .. . 

Composed... 

Self-contained .. . 

A little dull, perhaps ... 

Probably fifty-odd. 


..+ But when I came home 
From the Street 
Late each afternoon, 
My repose was shattered by her radio. 
Our quiet family converse was overshadowed 
... Half-drowned 
... Dominated ... 
By the orotund phrases of announcers .. . 
By quarter-hour speeches, 
Sonorous, grandiose, 
Vociferous .. . 
Again 
By the bleatin>. braying, 
Moaning, wailing 
Stridulous clamour 
of jazz players . . 
Or @ screaming tenor . . 
Or a huge chorus 
Roaring forth a lullaby 
-.. Or “Holy Night!” 


. .. Our radio stood mute... 

Untouched... 

It opened only to the magic 

Of Amos ’n’ Andy. 

We had tired 

Even of symphonies . 

Oratorios ... 

The organ’s diapason ... 

Heart-breaking violins 

Played by masters . 

How, we said, 

Can that seemingly peaceful, inoffensive 
woman 

Endure that constant, raucous, horrisonant 
bellowing? 


0:0» SN as 
She went to bed before nine. 


.. . Then one evening 

I passed her house. 

. .« Beneath the lifted shade... 

Back of parted curtains... 

In the glow of her lamp 

She sat... 

Her ear pressed tight against that screaming 
instrument .. . 

Listening . . . listening ... 

With effort ... 

Concentration .. . 

Absorbed ... 

And on her face 

A smile .. 

A quiet smile 

Of ineffable content 

...A smile that told of years and years 

Of blank silence . . 

And an undiscriminating joy 

In any sound. 


& ee Perhaps I. too, 
Could finally have 

Too much of silence . . . 
... 1 wonder. 
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The Voita Revicw 


In Time of War, Prepare for Peace! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


ETTY Kinney caught Dr. Cordune’s 
B eye as he was preparing to leave 

after the benefit show, and motioned 
for him to come over.to where she sat 
with Marie Faguet. “I want you to help 
rebuild a lost faith,” she told him, after 
introductions had been completed. “Marie 
has an inferiority complex.” 

“You say that as though you meant it 
for a criticism,” protested Dr. Cordune, 
smiling. “There’s nothing essentially se- 
rious about an inferiority complex; it is 
usually a spur, in fact. The world owes a 
lot to the inferiority complex. An aware- 
ness of inferiority in some respect, even a 
sense of insecurity, may be the deciding 
factor in one’s success.” 

“IT seem to have started something!” 
laughed Betty. 

“An inferiority complex is quite apt to 
make one put up a better fight,” insisted 
Dr. Cordune. “There’s something uplift- 
ing and exhilarating about a battle against 
odds, even if the fighter doesn’t win all 
he seeks.” 

“*To travel hopefully is better than to 
arrive, Stevenson assures us,” agreed 
Betty. “What I had in mind is that Marie 
impresses me as being too resigned to her 
lot. She has an excellent education; she 
reads good books; she even goes regularly 
to good plays—yes, though she is quite 
hard of hearing.” 

“T usually read the play or a synopsis of 
it before going,” explained Marie, noticing 
Dr. Cordune’s surprise. “As a matter of 
fact, however, I also enjoy those that are 
unfamiliar or of which I understand but 
little. I suppose it is like the child’s en- 
joyment of the comic supplements, even 
though he cannot read the legends of the 
pictures.” 

“Or like a man on a hilltop looking 
down,” suggested Dr. Cordune. “That’s 
interesting even though one doesn’t know 


what is going on down there. It stirs the 
imagination.” 

“Well, I don’t want her to be contented 
to go on day after day, just operating a 
printing press,” said Betty. 

“It was the only job I could get last 
year, protested Marie. 

“O, I approve of that—of taking what 
you can get, if you must have a job. But 
to just go along, waiting for something to 
turn up!” 

“Nobody at the printing office works 
harder than I do,” declared Marie, de- 
fensively. “I’m never late for work; I 
work overtime quite often; and I have 
not taken a single day’s sick leave. Sooner 
or later they'll notice—” 

“How valuable you are, and promote 
you?” suggested Dr. Cordune, as_ she 
paused, at loss for words. “Unfortunately 
that doesn’t necessarily follow. Promo- 
tions usually go to the thinker rather than 
to the hard worker. A job is really a bet; 
your employer is betting the amount of 
your salary that he can make your services 
worth more than that to him. If he doesn’t, 
then he is working for you; not you for 
him. Steady, conscientious work is taken 
for granted. To get promoted you ordi- 
narily have to do something to convince 
your employer that you are worth more to 
him. A single idea may do that.” 

“That’s why a person should try to find 
a job he likes,” said Betty. “Then he will 
take pleasure in it and think about it.” 

“It should work the other way,” Dr. 
Cordune thought. “I mean, you’d sup- 
pose that a worker would think more about 
an unpleasant job—trying to find ways to 
make it easier or more pleasant.” 

He considered for a while. 

“T judge that Miss Faguet’s difficulty is 
one of salesmanship rather than working 
efficiency. Even where you have a first- 
class product you still must bring it to the 
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favorable attention of those who can use 
it—and afford it. I don’t put much stock 
in the old notion that the world will make 
a path to the door of the man who invents 
a better mousetrap, but I do think the 
mousetrap offers a good hint to the job 
hunter: it catches the mouse even though it 
does not run after him. It is, you see, a 
matter of bait. The first thing the job 
hunter must consider is the question of 
bait.” 

“Bait?” said Marie, “Meaning What?” 

“lll illustrate it 
with a story from a 
leading business 


Promotions usually go to the thinker 
rather than to the hard worker. 
really a bet; your employer is betting the 
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suit him best. He wanted to start in at 
once, to be trained and ready to take ad- 
vantage of the boom when it came. The 
manager said he had no job, but he was 
curious to know how the boy figured that 
there would be a boom in the hardware 
trade.” 

Marie leaned forward, her eyes wide 
with interest. 

“The boy explained that originally he 
had planned to enter the real estate busi- 
ness with his uncle, but after going around 
and talking with va- 
rious people he had 
decided that the 


hardware _ business 


A job is 


magazine. It told of 
a man who wanted 
to get a job with a 
large Philadelphia 


manufacturing con- 


amount of your salary that he can make 
your services worth more than that to him. 
If he doesn’t, then he is working for you; 
not you for him. Steady, conscientious 
work is taken for granted. To get promoted 
you ordinarily have to do something to con- 
vince your employer that you are worth 


had the better fu- 
ture. The town was 
growing, and little 
building could be 
done at present be- 





cern. He studied 
books and trade 
papers dealing 


with the products manufactured by this 
concern. He put in his spare time visiting 
dealers who sold the products and talking 
with them about their problems. After a 
year—it takes time to do the job right— 
he had acquired some very clear opinions 
about the company and its goods. Then he 
wrote a careful letter offering suggestions 
for improving the method of distributing 
and handling the products; and asked for a 
personal interview. His suggestions were 
not acceptable, but his letter revealed such 
a comprehensive knowledge of the firm’s 
problems that he was invited to come to 
Philadelphia for a talk. He was ultimately 
hired—at $10,000 a year.” 

“And I'll wager that he proved to be 
worth it!” cried Betty enthusiastically. 

“A simpler illustration involves a high- 
school boy. He found that he would not 
be able to go to college,” Dr. Cordune con- 
tinued. “He called on the manager of his 
town’s largest hardware store and asked 
for a job. He explained that he would not 
be able to go to college and so wanted to 
get an immediate start in the business he 
proposed to make his life work. He had 
been looking over the situation and had de- 
cided that the hardware business would 


more to him. A single idea may do that. 


cause of material 
scarcity. _Immediate- 
ly the war ended, however, there would be 
considerable building—new houses and the 
rehabilitation of old houses. That meant a 
lot of hardware—and it meant a lot of 
business to the concern that had kept up 
to date and was in a position to supply 
modern equipment. ‘I want to start now,” 
said the boy, ‘so that when the boom comes 
I shall be able to go before architects and 
builders and present the hardware situa- 
tion clearly. Your firm, I think, is in the 
best position to take advantage of the boom 
—so I wanted to tie up with you. However, 
I should be able to make connections with 
one of the other firms. I’m going to work 
a couple of weeks without pay just to show 
that I can be useful while learning’.” 

“Did the manager—” began Betty. 

“Did he hire the boy?” asked Dr. Cor- 
dune. “You know very well he did! Va- 


cancy or no vacancy, draft or no draft, no 
concern could afford to let a boy like that 
go to a competitor. So that’s the way to 
bait a trap, Miss Faguet. Find out what 
you'd like to do best—one way is to con- 
sider what you'd like to be doing ten years 
from now—and start it as soon as you can. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


6 OOD morning! How are you this 
morning?” asks a little girl in 


my office, brightly every morn- 
ing. Rain or shine, she never fails to offer 
her cordial greeting. 

“Do you really want to know how I 
am?” I asked grumpily one morning. 
“They say that a bore is a person who, 
when you ask how he is, tells you. If I 
told you I felt like something the cat 
brought in, you would think I was an old 
grouch. Well,” I added, “maybe it is good 
discipline for me to say ‘I’m fine, thank 
you, whether I feel fine or not.” 

Which, on the whole, isn’t so far from 
the truth. While my mind was running 
along on that conversation, and I was try- 
ing to compose my thoughts in order to 
wish the Mail Boxers a Happy New Year, 
I opened a letter from Ceylon, and it, too, 
began brightly. 

Good morning, Dear Madam, and all the 
personnel connected with the Volta Bureau 
and the Voutta Review, including all those 
mentioned therein. I say good morning 
because, after a lapse of seven months, the 
Vota REVIEW is here again. Five copies 
of it came at once in three covers. Seven 
consecutive issues immediately preceding 

-June-December, 1942—have not come. 

I received a very interesting letter from 
that noted pioneer worker for the deaf in 
the British West Indies, Rev. F. W. G. 
Gilby, who is seventy-seven years young 
now. These issues of the VoLtTa REVIEW 
contain some interesting and instructive 
items; but dear Mr. J. A. Ferrall’s stories 
are not in these. His guava plants are do- 
ing well—at least the ten of them that are 
here. Some are nearly three feet high. One 
is over four feet. Many seeds were sent for 
planting at a place thirty-four miles away. 
For all this I must again thank you, Mr. 
Ferrall, and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Would you be interested in some exam- 
ples of the power of faith and concentration 


that I saw recently? In the southwest part 
of Ceylon is a Kovil, a Hindu place of wor. 
ship, sacred to the god Kanda Kumara. 
Hindu and Buddhist pilgrims go there in 
crowds at the peak of the pilgrim season. 
This time it was during July, at the full 
moon. The last twelve miles to the shrine 
lie along a cart road cut through a thick 
forest, in which elephants, leopards and 
wild boars dwell. Many thousands of the 
pilgrims do these last twelve miles barefoot, 
and at night, but the wild animals leave 
them alone. We drove in a double bullock 
cart with iron tired wooden wheels, but 
no springs. On the inner side of the cart 
roof hung two sweet sounding bells about 
five inches in diameter. Nearly all these 
bullock carts have from one to three such 
bells. Likewise, each bull has a small bell 
hung onto its neck. The carter told us that 
it was because the bulls love music. They 
must have found it out years ago that bulls 
like music. 

Close to the shrine, there flows a river 
in which all pilgrims bathe. Many a male 
Hindu devotee bathes, and with his wet 
clothes tucked up between his legs, clasps 
a husked coconut between the palms of his 
hands, stretched above his head. He rolls 
around the Kovil without letting the soles 


of his feet touch the ground and without. 
spilling the milk from the coconut. At in- 


tervals, he stretches himself face down- 
ward, and with the coconut still held in his 
palms, prays. When he reaches the front 
of the Kovil, he rises, dashes the coconut 
against a stone, and goes inside the Kovil 
to pray. 

One Hindu devotee bathed in the river, 
and then, to the accompaniment of sweet 
music, danced and prayed on the sandy 
river bank. A Swami—Hindu ecclesiastic 
—thrust something like a hat pin through 
the stretched out tongue of the devotee. 
Another pin was passed through one cheek 
and out the other. Several such pins were 
driven into the flesh of his back about at 
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the waist line; a cord was attached to these, 
and by this cord the devotee pulled a small 
cart that must have weighed over fifty 
pounds. What's more, he danced while 
pulling the cart from the river bank to the 
Kovil, about 100 yards. All this without 
drawing a drop of blood. Tetanus? Pshaw! 
Faith and concentration beat it! 


About a hundred miles from Galle is 
Tissamaharama, where we saw irrigation 
banks made by our Sinhalese kings about 
2,000 years ago, and restored by the Irriga- 
tion Department of our government. Mod- 
ern engineers have copied the ancient 
sluices. ; 

I have some thoughts on the subject of 
World Peace. They talk everywhere now 
of a permanent World Peace. Why not 
consult the man in the street, too, and use 
his bright ideas, even though they occur 
in the wrong head? It is not always men 
wielding power who have bright ideas. If 
aman in power has a silly idea, let him lay 
down official pride and the foolish idea, 
and not carry it through in the face of all 
opposition. Steps should be taken to make 
the best possible use of all good ideas all 
over the world, and drop all silly notions, 
no niatter in whose heads they originate. 
Had such steps been in use, the world 
would have been a peaceful place from long 
ago! Such ideas, which are useful even in 
the home, the office, the central govern- 
ment, and in fact everywhere, are often 
rejected because they occur in the wrong 
heads. 

With the very best wishes to you all at 
all times, and to Dear Uncle Sam, who is 
sweeping the Yellow Ink back into the pot, 
| am, yours very truly, 

I. J., GaLwapucopa, GALLE, CEYLON 


Ah yes, I. J., that would settle every- 
thing, wouldn’t it? If only the people who 
have silly ideas would admit they are silly 
and not try to impose them on other per- 
sons, what a fine world we should have! 
But has any man in high office ever been 
wise enough to admit that some of his 
ideas were silly? 


The Patriots 


[ saw a play the other night, a very fine 
play—Sidney Kingsley’s The Patriots, all 
about the beginnings of our Constitution, 
and how Alexander Hamilton and Thomas 
Jefferson crossed swords over it, and Jeffer- 
son was all for letting the people speak, 
even the man in the street and the man at 
the forge and the man who had been fight- 
ing for the colonies; while Hamilton 
scorned the people and was chiefly con- 
cerned with establishing the currency of 
the United States on a firm basis. Both 
were right, although, for the purposes of 
the play, Hamilton was made out to be 
stubborn and opinionated and often wrong. 
It was most absorbing to watch a reproduc- 
tion of that old discussion of democracy 
now, in these times, while democracy 
again hangs in the balance and is being 
fought over even more violently than it was 
a hundred and fifty years ago. 


Walter Hampden made a splendid Jeffer- 
son, sticking to his guns and his ideas, 
even while his mind roamed toward his 
beloved Monticello and he longed to go 
home and rest. Julie Haydon, who was 
supposed to play Patsy Jefferson, was sick 
and another girl took her place. I was 
sorry, for I love to watch Julie Haydon on 
the stage. A day or two later, wrestling 
with Christmas shopping, and trying to 
decide between a hand bag at two-ninety- 
five and a much handsomer one at five dol- 
lars, I saw Julie herself, also trying to de- 
cide between two handbags; and she 
looked just as wistful and appealing and 
lost as she always looks on the stage. I 
could not resist the impulse to go up and 
speak to her, so I did, and told her how 
much I loved her acting, and how sorry I 
was to miss seeing her when she was ill. 
She said, “Thank you so much for telling 
me. I appreciate it. Yes, thank you, I’m 
fine now.” I was quite astonished at the 
thrill I had from exchanging a few words 
with her. Wistful, gentle, and lost-little- 
girl though she is, she has a dynamic force 
that gets across footlights, and that strikes 
with extraordinary impact when you are 
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face to face with her, and I was genuinely 
excited as | walked away from her. It 
was not an imaginary emotional upheaval, 
either, but quite authentic. 


Good Wishes From the Past 


A delightful letter came to the Volta Bu- 
reau the other day, with a small parcel. 
Inside the parcel were two lovely miniature 
books printed by Mr. William Lewis Wash- 
burn of Collingswood, New Jersey. They 
will shortly find their place among the col- 
lection of his miniatures in the Volta Bu- 
reau library, but meanwhile I am enjoying 
them for a bit, here 
oon my desk. They 
are quite different. 
One is a little vol- 


Health 
Strength and Might. 


ume of limericks; 


the other is an il- 


Blessed is He that Knoweth Thee, for Thy 
Deeds are the Fruit of a Heart Full of Love. 
—From the Egyptian Iliad by Pentaour 


Long Life upon Earth and a Life of 
and Soundness 


—From the Theban Recension of 


The Volta Reviey 


time | had moved to Patchogue, Long |s. 
land. I did the work with my type at the 
office where I was foreman. 

There is something about the little books 
that appeals to many persons. | have had 
some interesting correspondence recently 
with a lady in Washington who is at the 
head of a Government department that 
gathers statistics about college education, 
She writes poetry. I sent her one of m 
miniatures, and she is my friend for life, 
What can’t one buy with a miniature? 


W. L. WasHsurn, New JERSEY 


It is true that the 
Washburn minis 
inevitably 
friends for 
their creator. I tum 
reverently the pages 


tures 
make 


and Power and 


lumined set of good 
wishes. Mr. Wash- 
burn writes: 

I have been clear- 
ing out my desk of 
odds and ends that 
I have been hanging 
onto for many 
years. The “Wishes 
for You Five Thou- 
sand Years Old” 
was a job I did for 
an accomplished 


the Egyptian Book of the Dead 


I have carefully examined her heart and 
see that she hath sought that which was good. 
May she receive in abundance the choicest 
things of all that is good for her. 

—From Deification of Nesi-Khonsu, 


Book of the Dead 


May your house flourish every day. 

May your name be established in the House 
of Osiris. 

May Bast grant love. 

Let him be a favored heing among the fa- 
vored ones. 
—Mottoes on wish seals and heart scarabs 

found in tombs in ancient Thebes 


of the one here on 
my desk. It is print 
ed on thin foreign 
looking paper, that 
shows up beautiful 
ly the water color il 
luminations. I think 
I will copy here 
some of the greet 
ings from ancient 
books. They are fine 
wishes to pass along 
for another new year. 





lady in Charleston, who illustrated them 
with the lovely hand painted illuminations 
you will note. When I lived in Aiken she 
was much interested in my limited editions. 
She was a very active maiden lady. Her 
father, Major Willis, a Confederate Army 
veteran, was sending his colored servant 
one day to return a rare book to some 
friend, and Miss Willis took the opportu- 
nity to give the boy a note to be delivered 
at my hotel. Instead, I received the rare 
book, and soon afterwards a note saying 
a mistake had been made and the old Major 
was very much upset about it. I hurried 
to return the book, to find the Major cussin’ 
out the whole colored race. After that, when 
Miss Willis wanted a printer for her book- 
lets, she sent me the job, although by that 


Here is a letter that has been in the Mail 
Box a long time, months in fact, waiting 
patiently to see daylight. It refers back 
to a question published almost a year ago 
about one’s “supreme and special enjoy: 
ment, which never fails in its inspiration. 
The writer has ideas on that subject as wel 
as on many others. 


A Tribute to a Teacher of Lip Reading 


| 





Before I say anything on the subject 0 
what we like to do and what we most enjoy, 
I would like to give out an orchid. I haw 
been most interested in Mr. Frank Taber' 
articles in the Votta Review, because he 
is a man who made an impression upoh 
me, though I saw him only once and fa 
only a few minutes. I imagine he is @ 
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exceptionally good teacher of lip reading; 
he certainly is a good psychologist, and he 
understands lip readers. Back in 1939 (1 
think it was) when I had been deaf for two 
years, | was in a lip reading tournament 
held in New York during a conference of 
the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing. The finals were held at the ban- 
quet which marked the close of the Con- 
ference, but they were not run off until 
midnight. There were only three of us 
tested before that assembly of 700 people, 
and when we went up to the front to be 
tested, we were a sorry, tired and nervous 
three. | was the first one up, and Mr. 
Taber was the last of the three readers. 
When we learned that a man was to be one 
of the readers we all groaned, or at least 
I did, and thought, “I'll never be able to 
understand what he says.” 

Imagine the pleasant surprise, when, 
after the strained attempt to read the lips 
of the two women readers, whose faces had 
a disconcerting way of jiggling up and 
down in my nervous sight, Mr. Taber put 
me at ease, and I understood him far better 
than I had the women. He started out in 
an easy, slow and friendly way, by saying, 
“Now I’m going to tell you a story. It is 
a nice story, and I think you'll like it.” 
Then he asked. “Are you ready?” I was. 
His approach had instantly released my 
nerves and put me at ease. He was an 
artist in cooperating with a lip reader, and 
I have always remembered his thoughtful- 
ness. The other readers had been so ab- 
rupt that they were well started before I 
was aware that they were reading what I 
was to interpret. With Mr. Taber I had 
more than a fair chance. 

This points up one of the things I should 
think Mailboxers would have mentioned 
among their special likes. 1 like people. 
There are so many kinds, and there is so 
much concerning them that is fascinating. 
Mr. Taber’s actions showed how under- 
standing he is. I have one or two friends 
in whose company | can be happier than 
at other times, whether we do things to- 
gether or do nothing at alll. 

In my new country neighborhood, I have 
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been interested in the Jewish farmer who 
walks by here and who likes to pick flowers 
by the roadside as he walks along—simply 
to carry them and enjoy them. I am in- 
terested in what I learn of the Czechs who 
live next door in a house they built, and 
in front of which they have a white picket 
fence with a red, white and blue gate. In 
icy weather, Mrs. C. covers her feet with 
galoshes over which she wraps burlap, so 
she won't slip. She was horrified when she 
first came from Bohemia to this country 
and, in New York City, saw laundry strung 
between buildings and pillows and bedding 
airing on window sills at all hours of the 
day—these things being against the law 
in the old country after ten o'clock in the 
morning. Her husband is a butcher in a 
nearby city, while she tends their cow and 
chickens, and she is crocheting curtains for 
all the windows in her house. 


Then there is the man who used to be 
head gardener for the King of Rumania, 
and who in his younger days was a cavalry- 
man in the German Army. He is now all- 
American at heart. He came to our door 
the other morning waving a New York 
newspaper and pointing to that story about 
Mrs. Luce and her “globalony” talk, and 
said, “That new congresswoman has been 
raising the devil down there in Washing- 
ton! And we ought to have fifty more just 
like her!” 


I like people, and I like words. Especially 
words that come in letters. A letter can 
change the aspect of a whole day, and there 
is fascination in the link they make between 
hearts separated by thousands of miles. 


Are you familiar with what Oswald W. 
S. McCall says about words? 


Words 
are like clouds afire with the sun 
but they are not the sun. 


Words are as a clever hand 
that clutches a butterfly 

and shows the beautiful thing. 
But the jewelled wonder is 
dimmed in the catching. 


Words are sometimes 
like clouds that make dark days 
and keep a man from seeing the sun. 
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Words are like cups 

that are brimming with 
the lake’s refreshment. 
They help a man to drink 
but they are not the lake. 


At best words 

are but rumors, 

not wholly true, 

yet with truth in them somewhere. 
and even then 

very different from the truth. 


A word is a hint, a suggestion, 

a flavor of something beyond itself, 
and then it is a living thing. 

When it becomes a description, 

a definition, a finality, 

it is a dead thing. 


When speaks a man 

a man of great thought 
he uses words ; 

as a musician uses strings; 
the greater his theme 

the deeper he sighs 

for an instrument 

that is better. 

I have so many likes that it would be 
hard to say what I would consider my 
“supreme enjoyment.” I think I know, but 
my words would spoil it in the telling. 
Your correspondent in England who started 
this discussion seems to have been inter- 
ested in what we like to do for entertain- 
ment, and no one has mentioned a favorite 
of mine, which is attending ice shows—Ice 
Follies, local exhibitions, etc. No hearing 
is required to enjoy fully the freshness, 
vitality, precision and grace of those artists 
on ice. The same applies to swimming car- 
nivals or meets in an indoor exhibition 
pool. I once saw Hanya Holm’s dance ex- 
hibition team, which I enjoyed, but I think 
hearing the music is necessary for complete 
appreciation there, as sound is at the the- 
atre. 

C. A. H., ConnEcTICUT 
I agree with you, 
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Rockefeller Plaza, or children sliding in 
the park. A long, colorful, planned show 
like the Ice Follies tires me, usually, before 
it is over, since, with all the variegated bal. 
lets and comic interludes, it is still just 
skillful skating, and while lovely to watch, 
can get monotonous. You expect grace and 
skill each time, and it has almost no impaet, 
as it has when you suddenly see a scarlet 
coated little girl of ten or so make an un. 
expectedly lovely turn on the little pond in 
the park. 


Topic for 1944—Comic Strips 


| have already talked too long, amd we 
have run far over our allotted space. | 
wanted to include some grave and weighty 
thoughts on the turn of the New Year, and 
suggest momentous topics for discussion in 
1944. However, the only topic that im- 
mediately presents itself concerns an edi- 
torial I read with my breakfast this morn- 
ing, and it had to do with comic strips. It 
seems the illustrious Phi Beta Kappa quar- 
terly, The American Scholar, has turned its 
attention to. this feature of Americana, and 
William Moulton Marston, identified as “a 
psychologist, educator, lawyer and dis- 
coverer of the systolic blood pressure test 
for deception,” has written an impartial 
discussion: of the comics. Not only that, 
Mr. Marston, concerned because Superman 
“lacks the qualities of maternal love . . . 
essential to the normal child,” has created 
a strip character of his own, called Won- 
der Woman, “with all the strength of a 
Superman plus all the allure of a good and 
beautiful woman.” Like the Washington 
Post editorial writer, | reserve judgment 
on the sex angle at issue. However, I can 
think of lots I might say about it. Does 
anybody in the Mail Box family wish to 
discuss comic strips, 





C. A. H., about the 
enjoyment. of watch- 
ing ice skaters — or 
roller skaters, either, 
for that matter. Per- 
sonally, I find more 
pleasure in watching 
an informal show— 
the skaters at the 





Talk Things Over in 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
c/o THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


from their moralistic, 
socialistic, artistic, or 
entertainment angle? 
Think it over. And 
may all of us have a 
better 1944 than 1943 
has been. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mo.ty MATHER. 
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Symposium on Reading 


Claremont Colleges Reading Conference, 
1942. Seventh Yearbook. Claremont 
Colleges, California. Mimeographed. 355 
pages. Price, $2.50. 

For seven successive years, Claremont 
Colleges have held reading conferences 
during the summer session, conducting pro- 
grams “to amplify the Claremont concept 
that the reading process is the educative 
process and that a full program for read- 
ing instruction must be as broad as life is 
broad.” Each year the proceedings are 
published, and the successive volumes offer 
a great number and variety of approaches 
to a solution of the reading problem. The 
1942 volume comprises forty papers, which 
deal with every aspect of reading, from 
Basic English to radio, and from defective 
hearing to techniques for social adjustment 
involving reading ability. 

Two papers deal with loss of hearing as 
affecting reading ability; one by Dr. Rich- 
ard Madden, San Diego State College, and 
one by Mr. Willard Hargrave, Director, 
Auricular Foundation, Los Angeles. Dr. 
Madden offers as his opinion, based on sev- 
eral studies of hearing in school children, 
that reading achievement is adversely af- 
fected when children with 15% loss of 
hearing are taught early grade reading by 
a phonetic approach; but when reading is 
taught by a look-and-say approach, the 
reading of hard of hearing children is equal 
in quality to that of the normally hearing 
who have comparable intelligence scores. 
Dr. Madden summarizes his findings, how- 
ever, by stating that “we should refrain 
from charging to loss of hearing an un- 








warranted number 
of cases of deficient 
reading, for the evi- 
dence indicates that 
the percentage is 
quite small.” 

Mr. Hargrave 
speaks at length 
concerning the ef- 
fect of loss of hear- 
ing on a child’s per- 
sonality and charac- 
ter development, and describes special cases 
where compensation for the hearing defect 
resulted in great improvement, especially in 
reading. One boy of eleven, whom an ex- 
aminer had declared to be a low grade 
moron, had had only four months’ school- 
ing. Hearing tests disclosed a serious type 
of nerve deafness, which had not even been 
suspected. A recording of his voice made 
in the clinic of the Auricular Foundation 
revealed that his speech was practically im- 
possible to understand. He was supplied 
with a hearing aid, and was coached in 
phonics and taught to read. In a short time, 
he was able to read through a preprimer. 
His speech improved greatly, and non- 
language tests revealed his mentality to be 
normal. His ability to read developed much 
more rapidly than his ability to speak dis- 
tinctly, but he is now in school and doing 
well. 

It is impossible to do justice to all these 
interesting papers in a brief review. Any 
teacher with a reading problem—and what 
teacher hasn’t one ?—would find the discus- 
sions worthy of study. One remarkable thing 


(Continued on page 58) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things; 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages and kings.” 


Prevention of Traumatic Deafness 


The Archives of Otolaryngology for 
June, 1943, offered a preliminary report 
by Captain William H. Wilson, of the 
United States Army Medical Corps, on 
Prevention of Traumatic Deafness. Cap- 
tain Wilson states that loss of hearing due 
to acoustic trauma (deafness caused by an 
injury or wound) has been established as a 
clinical entity, and that it has also been 
established that no known form of therapy 
can improve this type of hearing defect. 
“After rest has removed what fatigue fac- 
tor existed, the remaining damage may be 
considered permanent. With this in mind, 
it is clear that energy must be directed to- 
ward the prevention of deafness in per- 
sons not yet affected, and the arrest of prog- 
ress in those who have already suffered 
some loss.” 

In an effort to establish the relation of 
auditory fatigue to irreversible hearing loss 
caused by acoustic trauma, Captain Wilson 
carried on a series of experiments at a 
quartermaster replacement training center, 
where all enlisted personnel are new induc- 
tees, “having never fired army weapons of 
any description.” 

The men were principally selected at ran- 
dom from various companies. A _ short 
history was taken first for each subject. 
The subject was questioned with regard to 
deafness in his family, whether he had ever 
fired a gun or worked in a noisy place, 
whether he had at any time noted tinnitus 


Lewis Carroll 


and whether he had ever had otitis media, 
An audiogram was obtained for each ear. 
After this, the right ear was exposed to 
the 256 cycle fatiguing tone at an intensity 
of 80 decibels for either the five or the 
eight minute period. One minute was 
allowed to elapse, after which a complete 
audiogram was taken for the exposed ear. 
The left ear was then fatigued and tested 
in the same manner. 


The average age of the 85 subjects was 
27.2 years. Nine soldiers gave a history 
of deafness in the family. In each instance, 
however, but one member was affected. 
Thirty-one of the men had _ previously 
hunted with a shotgun or fired a .22 caliber 
rifle. Of these, 3 had also run a tractor, 
2 had worked in a steel mill and 1 in a 
boiler factory. Four men gave a history 
of previous attacks of tinnitus. All these 
subjects showed evidence in their audio- 
grams of loss for high tones. Two also 
had some conduction deafness. The only 
significant fact in any of their histories 
was that 1 man with nerve deafness had 
previously done considerable hunting. 


All the men tested were instructed to re- 
port back the morning after they completed 
their basic firing on both the pistol and the 
rifle range. In no instance were they 
known to have gone out on the range sooner 
than one week after being exposed to the 
fatiguing tone. Between the firing and the 
next audiometric study, there was a minim- 
um lapse of fourteen hours and a maximum 
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lapse of twenty-two hours. Complete ,au- 
diograms were again made on all subjects 
as they returned. 

The tests as completed suggested the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


The ears of certain persons are more susceptible 
to acoustic trauma than are those of others. 
Ears so predisposed are fatigued more readily. 

The realization of such a relationship between 
abnormal auditory fatigue and irreversible trau- 
matic loss of hearing affords a means of deter- 
mining in advance persons predisposed to trau- 
matic deafness. 

Such a means of screening out susceptible per- 
sons should be of great value in noisy industry. 

Persons with impaired hearing are more sus- 
ceptible to acoustic trauma than are those with 
normal hearing. 


Accepting Responsibility 


The other day a pupil of my own city 
remarked that this past year had been the 
loneliest in her life. The statement was 
appalling at first, as this woman has a 
brilliant mind, is well educated, reads the 
lips better than the average, and success- 
fully wears a hearing aid. When analyzed, 
the explanation is simply this: she has been 
asked time and again to be chairman of 
different committees, she has been asked to 
serve under other chairmen, she has been 
begged to give of her talent and to lend a 
helping hand. But she has consistently 
refused to shoulder any responsibility— 
and with what result—‘this has been the 
loneliest year of my life.” Though respon- 
sibility depends upon opportunity, the old 
adage tells us that opportunity knocks but 
once, which is just another way of saying 
that one must accept responsibility when it 
comes. The happiest people are those who 
accept responsibility. and this is as true for 
the hard of hearing as for those who hear 
the pin drop. 

—HELEN Scriver in The Hearing Eye 


Approach to Reading 
It seems to ‘the writer that one of the 
basic reasons for the difficulty in teaching 
reading in a school for the deaf is that we 
underestimate, rather than overestimate, 
the potentialities of our boys and girls. 
Spoken and written language is, admit- 
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tedly, a difficult and a foreign means of 
communication for the deaf child. We can 
state as fact that the young deaf child en- 
tering school is retarded in language de- 
velopment by almost as many years as he is 
old. . . . The deaf child has difficulty in 
comprehending his textbooks. The average 
deaf child also has a regrettable distaste 
for reading of any kind. What little read- 
ing he does do is forced upon him against 
his will, and being constantly in rebellion 
against the necessity of reading, it is hard- 
ly likely that he will do any more than he 
is required to do. 

Because of his limited vocabulary, and 
his poor comprehension of any language 
forms other than the most simple, many 
teachers tend to pamper what they believe 
to be the need of the child for the utmost 
simplicity in reading material. They fail 
to realize that by so doing they are adding 
to, rather than detracting from, the child’s 
distaste for reading. 

Why? For the simple reason that, aside 
from his language difficulty, the deaf child 
is a normally developing human being. 
His interests and activities outside of the 
classroom are the same as those of normal 
children for the same age group. . . . How 
absurd to put into the hands of these de- 
veloping young personalities stories in- 
tended for children whose interests are 
much more immature. .. . Not long ago a 
sixteen year old girl was observed reading 
Romeo and Juliet. The person in charge 
(not a teacher) most shortsightedly took 
the book away from her, in the belief that 
it was too difficult for her to read and that 
she should devote herself to something 
more juvenile. . .. The action of the person 
who interfered with her reading was de- 
structive and discouraging to the develop- 
ing interest of the girl in reading for 
pleasure. .... 

A genuine need exists for stories and 
books written for older children to be re- 
written for assimilation of children of lim- 
ited vocabulary. . . . Context should come 
first... . This is a case of adapting our 
material to the child, rather than seeking 
to adapt the child to the material. It is 








12 
futile to attempt to appeal to the interest 
of an adolescent with material designed for 
a very young juvenile. 

Many educators will find with a great 
deal of surprise that the children who “sim- 
ply refuse to read” will take pleasure in 
books considered “too hard” for them. We 
should have less fear of teaching “over the 
heads” of our pupils than we have of going 
below the level of their ability. 

R. M. G. in the Ohio Chronicle 





Have you bought your first bond yet in 
1944? It takes 5,000 $100 war bonds to buy 
gas for 1,000 Flying Fortresses to raid the 
Rhineland. 





Parent-Teacher Association at the 
Rochester School 


A Parent-Teacher Association has re- 
cently been organized at the Rochester 
School for the Deaf. An appeal was sent 
to all the parents of pupils in the school, 
urging them to undertake active member- 
ship in the organization, and the response 
has been most gratifying. Three commit- 
tees have been organized: a school commit- 
tee, an executive committee and an ad- 
visory committee. The advisory committee, 
which is composed entirely of parents, is 
subdivided into primary, intermediate and 
advanced departments. Parents who. be- 
cause of distances involved and difficulties 
of transportation, find attendance at meet- 
ings impossible, are invited to send sug- 
gestions and questions to be discussed in 
the Rochester Advocate. 





Basic English at the Margate School 
The Deaf Oklahoman for November 30 


quotes an interesting article in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor describing an experi- 
ment in the use of Basic English now being 
made in the Royal School for the Deaf, 
Margate, England. In this school, which 
is the largest institution of its kind in Eu- 
rope, Basic is being taught to a class of 
eight-year-olds in the Junior School, and 
to a backward class of fifteen-year-olds in 
the Senior School. Both these classes have 
heen using Basic for over a year. The 
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Junior Basic class is displaying linguistic 
ability well above the school average, while 
the boys in the backward Senior class, after 
seven or eight years of “practically wasted 
schooling,” are beginning to frame and 
write elementary sentences. One boy, a 
healthy lad from Kenya, South Africa, had 
received no instruction of any kind until 
he came to England a year ago. He is stil] 
at the stage of matching word cards with 
picture cards, but, to quote the article, 
“Basic is a streamlined language that ap. 
peals to such boys. . . . The great merit of 
Basic for a class such as this is that it is 
a complete and self contained system. The 
details fall into place in a neatly graded 
pattern, and it is not cluttered with un. 
necessary gadgets.” While Basic involves 
only a vocabulary of 850 words, the Mar- 
gate School aims at teaching 1,200 words, 
and it is hoped that, with the help of the 
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Basic dictionary now available, which de- 
fines over 20,000 English words, there is 
no reason why the younger deaf children 
should not begin on simple English texts 
early in their school program, and extend 
their vocabularies indefinitely. 





The School for the Deaf in Jamaica 


The St. Christopher’s School, the first 
school for the deaf in the British West 
Indies, was formally opened September 23, 
at Browns’ Town, St. Ann, before a large 
and distinguished gathering, presided over 
by His Lordship, the Bishop of Jamaica. 
The school was founded in 1930 by the 
Rev. F. W. G. Gilby, Secretary of the 
Jamaica Association in Aid of the Deaf 
and Dumb, who began to teach about 
twenty of the more than one hundred deaf 
children he had discovered on the island. 
Through an appeal in the VoLTA REVIEW 
for January, 1941, he secured a teacher, 
Miss Ora M. Forster, a young Canadian, 
who sailed for Kingston in April of that 
year. A year later, April, 1942, the VoLTA 
Review published a letter from Miss Fors- 
ter describing the difficulties of organizing 
the school under war conditions without 
books or equipment. It was at first a day 
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school, but Mr. Gilby and his Association 
in Aid of the Deaf continued their activities 
and finally secured enough donations to 
enable them to purchase and repair a build- 
ing and establish the school on a firm basis. 
Newspaper articles dated September 30, 
1943, describe the exercises that marked 
the formal opening. Public interest in the 
school is evidently growing; as at the open- 
ing demonstration a fund was subscribed 
to purchase a group hearing aid for the 
pupils. Mr. Gilby. founder of the school. 
was not present at the exercises. He has 
already taken up duties on the island of 
Trinidad, and is busy establishing an Asso- 
ciation in Aid of the Deaf there. 


Miss Florence A. Risley 


Miss Florence A. Risley. a teacher of lip 
reading of Boston, Massachusetts. died sud- 
denly, November 17. During the past 
eighteen summers, Miss Risley had con- 
ducted a camp for hard of hearing children 
at Scituate. The enterprise was unique, 
for Miss Risley not only acted as manager 
of the camp and teacher of lip reading, 
but each year secured the funds to main- 
tain a number of underprivileged children 
in the camp. Daily instruction in lip read- 
ing and speech correction were provided. 
as well as a happy experience in community 
living. Through the years. more than one 
hundred fifty children shared this oppor- 
tunity and profited by it. Miss Risley’s 
interest in a child did not end with the 
summer’s companionship. She followed 
the progress and development of every child 
that had been under her care, and suc- 
ceeded in opening for many of them chan- 
nels of educational advantage that aided 
them in overcoming their handicaps. Three 
of her boys are in the armed forces, and 
others are making full contribution to the 
war effort. 

Miss Risley’s adult pupils of lip reading 
found in her a generous and understanding 
friend. Miss Risley was born in Prov- 
idence, R. I., where she attended school. 
She was graduated from Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa. Miss Risley is sur- 
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vived by a niece, Miss Florence Sisson, of 
Providence; a cousin, Mrs. Evelyn Waters, 
of Wellesley; and her friend, Miss Mary 
Gaston, with whom she made her home for 
thirty-nine years. 





Symposium at Northwestern 


During the Summer Session of 1943 at 
Northwestern University, a Symposium on 
the Teaching of Speech Reading was held 
June 21-30. It was offered as an advanced 
course in the University’s newly organized 
Program in the Education of the Deaf and 
the Hard of Hearing. It included a series 
of lectures on the problems facing handi- 
capped persons, and on the various meth- 
ods of teaching lip reading, supplemented 
by demonstrations and round table discus- 
sions. The lectures included the following: 


Educational Problems of Young Handicapped 
Children: Ethel M. Wright, M.S., Director, 
Winnetka Public Nursery, Winnetka, Illinois. 

Educational Problems of Older Handicapped Chil- 
dren: Clifford E. Erickson, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

State Programs for the Handicapped Child: Law- 
rence J. Linck, M.S., Executive Director, 
Illinois Commission for Handicapped Chil- 
dren; Director, Division for Crippled Chil- 
dren, University of Illinois. 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children: Harold 
Westlake, Ph.D., Director of Speech and 
Hearing, State of Pennsylvania. 

Vocational Rehabilitation of the Hard of Hearing 
Adult: Frances L. Karlsteen, B.S., Placement 
Counselor for the Physically Handicapped, 
Special Schools and Classes, Board of Edu- 
cation, Chicago. 

The Nitchie System of Lip Reading: Mary V. 
Carney, M.A.; Director, Nitchie School of 
Lip Reading, New York. 

The Miiller-Walle System of Lip Reading: Martha 
E. Bruhn, Founder, Miiller-Walle School of 
Lip Reading, Boston. (Miss Bruhn’s paper 
was read by Mrs. Esther Rees, Supervisor of 
Lip Reading, Salt Lake City Public Schools.) 

The Jena Method: an Introduction to Materials 
and Procedures: Anne M. Bunger, Instructor 
in Speech Reading, Department of Special 
Education, Michigan State Normal College. 

The Audio-Visuo-Kinaesthetic Method: Boris V. 
Morkovin, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology. 
Head of the Hearing Division, Psychological 
Clinic, University of Southern California. 

Votion Pictures and Speech Reading: Marie Ma- 
son, Ph.D.; Assistant Professor of Speech 
and Visual Hearing; Assistant Director, 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
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‘ IMPORTANT STEPS s 


for corrected hearing satisfaction 








1, CONSULT YOUR PHYSICIAN: He will tell 4. AIR OR BONE CONDUCTION? This is very 
you if there is any reason why you should NOT important and depends solely on your individual 
wear a Hearing Aid. requirements. 





2. HAVE YOUR HEARING TESTED WITH AN 5. INDIVIDUAL EARMOLDS AND BATTERIES: 
AUDIOMETER: No guess work — no trial and Two vital parts of your Hearing Aid. Supplied for 
error method. You get a scientific charting of all makes by dealers in Western Electric Hearing 
your hearing loss. Aids. 





oo . ——— 
3. LOOK AT YOUR CHART: It will help deter- 6. ATTRACTIVELY STYLED GARMENT CASES 
mine which type of hearing aid is best for you — for wearing the Hearing Aid with the greatest ease 
the Electronic type or the Telephone type — then and comfort. 
you can decide which receiver gives you the best 
response. 


PROMPT EXPERT SERVICE UNDER NATIONAL SERVICE PLAN 


Western Elecfric 


HEARING AIDS 
Designed by * 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 
ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 








Phonetics and Speech Reading: Paul Moore, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech Re- 
education, Northwestern University. 

Vaterials for Teaching Speech Reading to Chil- 
dren: Olive Whildin, Ph.D., Supervisor of 
Special Education, Baltimore, Md. 

Speech Reading and Residential Schools for the 
Deaf: S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., Chair- 
man, Department of Lip Reading, Central 
Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis. 


Following their lectures, Miss Bunger, 
Dr. Morkovin, and Dr. Mason demon- 
strated the teaching of lip reading to hard 
of hearing persons of various ages. Dr. 
Moore outlined the principles of phonetics 
and discussed their relation to the problems 
of speech reading. He stressed synthesis 
and the overlapping of speech movements. 
Dr. Whildin gave demonstrations of the 
type of material which may be used with 
hard of hearing children, and summarized 
the relation of speech reading to the con- 
servation of hearing program. Dr. Silver- 
man emphasized the need for long term 
programs in residential schools for the 
deaf; he also analyzed the factors that make 
a good lip reader. 


Dr. Warren H. Gardner, Hearing Conser- 
vation Specialist, Department of Health, 
State of California, gave a special lecture to 
the symposium group, in which he pointed 
out the expanding interest in the field of 
hearing conservation. Miss Miriam Pauls 
conducted special group meetings which 
were attended by students who wished to 
practice the technique of speech reading. 

A report on the symposium states: “It 
represented a fair and objective recogni- 
tion by a leading university of an impor- 
tant pedagogical field. The increasing im- 
portance of public school programs for 
acoustically handicapped children has in- 
creased the realization on the part of edu- 
cators as to the significance of speech read- 
ing. The subject has deserved an academic 
recognition which it has been slow in get- 
ting. The particular strength of the North- 
western University symposium lay in the 
fact that it focused attention on the breadth 
of the field and the variety of method- 
ologies which have been developed. It 
brought together leading personalities who 
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Why worry about Dry Cell Batteries! 


1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 





sign 8. All parts encased to prevent corro- 
2. Weighs less — easily carried sion 

Height 45g" Width 21,6 9. Simple to charge — without taking 

Thickness 1 apart 
3. Encased in plastic case 10. You can always see the level of 
4. Neat in appearance solution 

11. More economical to operate than 

5. Increased Battery life dry cells 
6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 


OU will improve your hearing with a Wheat rechargeable battery, 
because with constant power during operation — you get peak 
operating efficiency for your hearing aid at all times — and you will 
save yourself a great many battery dollars. It is also more convenient 
and economical because you can recharge it yourself. 
If you compare the electrical output of the rechargeable battery — 
you will find it is smaller and lighter in weight. 


Note — Special priorities granted manufacturer insure uninterrupted 
supply of these batteries. 


Wheat Rechargeable Battery has been tested and approved by leading 
hearing aid manufacturers — and it has thousands of satisfied users. Con- 
sult your dealer for complete details. 




















STORIES 


for the 
LIP READING PRACTICE CLASS 


COMPILED BY JANE B. WALKER 


Everyone who ever attended one of Jane Walk- 
er's lectures, or read one of her articles in the 
Volta Review, will recall the wide range of her 
interests and the depth of her understanding of 
the lip reader. This mimeographed book is en- 
tirely made up of stories that she gathered for her 
lip reading classes. 


PRICE, $1.00 


Order from 


The Volta Bureau 


1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 











THE NEW 


GEM 
V- 


A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘‘V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 
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were eminently qualified to discuss the 
topics with which they dealt. At the con- 
clusion of the symposium, those who: at- 
tended it were left with a new respect for 
speech reading, a new understanding of its 
ramifications, and insight into the integra- 
tion which can prevail.” 





Michigan Conference 


The Vo.ta Review is very glad to pub- 
lish the following announcement from the 
Michigan School for the Deaf. 

The tentative program for the Midwin- 
ter Conference on the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing to be held at the Michigan School 
for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan, has been an- 
nounced by Harley Z. Wooden, Superin- 
tendent of that school, and O. Clyde Stev- 
ens, president of the teachers’ club. The 
conference, sponsored by the Michigan 
State Board of Education and the Profes- 
sional Association of the Michigan School 
for the Deaf, will open Thursday afternoons 
February 3, and continue through Friday 
and Saturday, February 4 and 5. 

The program will center on the theme 
“Living Today for Tomorrow.” Topics 
outlined for discussion are: Mental hy- 
giene; prevention of deafness; language 
and reading problems: vocational guid- 
ance; the spastic child: the hard of hear- 
ing child. 

Exhibits will also be a feature of the 
conference; and individuals, schools or oth- 
er organizations interested in displaying 
exhibits are invited to contact the Michi- 
gan School for the Deaf. 

The conference will commemorate the 
nineteenth anniversary of the Michigan 
School for the Deaf which was opened, 
with an enrollment of one pupil, on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1854, in a rented wooden struc- 
ture located in the heart of Flint, then a 
small town. Since that time the school has 
grown and prospered until it now holds the 
proud status of being one of the most pro- 
gressive schools of its kind in the United 
States. Over 5,600 students have received 
education within its portals, a number sur- 
passed by only four other schools for the 


deaf: New York. Illinois. Ohio. and Penn- 
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CLEAR 


“NOISELESS” 
HEARING 


DEVELOPED BY 


BELTONE 


® REDUCED CLOTHING FRICTION NOISES! 
® REDUCED CORD FRICTION NOISES! 
® REDUCED BACKGROUND NOISES! 


BELTONE ENGINEERS HAVE 
SUCCEEDED IN PRACTICALLY 
ELIMINATING FRICTION 
NOISES! After three years of ex- 
periment and research our efforts have 
been crowned with success. Cord and 
clothing friction noises are reduced 
by the use of an air-foam mounted 


microphone in conjunction with a 
noise reducing input circuit. Clarity 
of tone is produced by the use of a 
midget electrolytic condenser in the 
output circuit, the same as is used 
in the highest quality radios. Give 
your nerves a treat. Try Beltone quiet 
hearing. 


See your local directory or write for nearest dealer. 








RESPONSIBLE DEALERS: Beltone still has a few territories open. Here’s a real 
opportunity if you are interested in customer satisfaction. We invite you to prove the 
performance of the Beltone by a demonstration on your more difficult and hard-to-fit 
cases! Just write us a short note on your letterhead giving your Hearing Aid back- 
ground. We will be glad to send you a Beltone on memo charge for demonstration, 
along with information on discounts, one year guarantee, advertising, etc. 








BELTONE HEARING AID CO., 847W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Beltone — truly clear as a bell” 
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HARD OF HEARING 





HEAR WITH 


Z2—RAVOX 
HEARING AID 


Conversation! Music! The world of sound opens 
due to the amazing sensitivity, maximum amplifi- 
cation at frequencies where your hearing loss oc- 
curs, with controls for both volumeand frequency. 
Only Zenith engineering and mass production per- 
mit this enormous value. Operates on electric light 
line, saving dollars in battery cost. 








Made by Approved By ONLY 
MIC | COuncil on 


Physical $9950 
COMPLETE 


Miss Elizabeth Kelsey, Ravox Division 
Zenith Radio Corporation : 
I 


CORPORATION Therapy 
A. M.A. 


Your Guarantee A 





680 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Without obligation send yme Ravox catalog and 
information concerning free home trial. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 
OF SPEECH 


Graded Lessons in Speech, By 
Enfield’ Joiner ..cccscccsecsscocessccssss $1.00 
A textbook prepared by an experi- 
enced teacher. 
Better Speech and Better Reading, 
By Lucille Schoolfield................ 2.00 
A book children enjoy using. 
The Teaching of Speech, By G. 
Shey TERT COGK cissececsicsisssnsscaecsts 2.00 
An imperative for any teacher of 
the deaf. 
English Visible Speech in Twelve 
Lessons, By Alexander Melville 


WENN casa wnnsiacnienssscunciesine sosvecseoneusise 1.00 
How many teachers of speech today 
know that Bell’s system of pho- 
netic writing forms the basis of 
the International Phonetic Alpha- 
bet? 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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sylvania. Last year 375 pupils were en- 
rolled. 

The educational program extends from 
nursery school, then three years of prepara- 
tory work and on through senior high 
school, with excellent opportunities for vo- 
cational training and college preparation. 

There is no conference fee and all in- 
terested persons are invited to attend. 

Because of wartime conditions definite 
statements regarding program arrange- 
ments cannot be made at the time this goes 
to press; however, such information will be 
available in adequate time before the con- 
ference and can be obtained directly from 
the Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint. 
Michigan. 





History of the Tennessee School 


The Volta Bureau has recently received 
an attractive History of the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf, written by Margaret 
Thompson Carr and published in 1941. 
The introductory chapters deal with the 
education of the deaf from the earliest 
times. Chapter III tells of the origin and 
early history of the Tennessee School, from 
1844 to 1861. The school was opened 
April 14, 1845, with the Reverend Thomas 
MaclIntire, a teacher from the Ohio School, 
as superintendent. Mr. MaclIntire had 
bought slates in Ohio and brought them 
with him to Tennessee, and the board of 
trustees furnished his schoolroom with a 
large table, “a sufficient number of stools,” 
twelve chairs and “two pounds of whiting.” 
School began June 1, 1845, with six pupils, 
who had increased to nine by September. 
For several years, much of Mr. MacIntire’s 
effort had to be expended on the securing 
of funds to maintain the school and also 
to erect buildings to care for the growing 
number of pupils. By 1848 there were 
twenty-five pupils, and the course of study, 
which covered six years, consisted of: “the 
alphabet, manual, written and _ printed; 
natural pantomime; language; reading, 
both mental and by signs; writing; draw- 
ing; geography; history; and the elements 
of natural philosophy; chemistry; astron- 
omy; and physiology.” 
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HEARING AID BASED ON 











U.S. GOVERNMENT FINDINGS 
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ACOUSTICON 
580 Fifth Ave., Dept. 439, New York 19, N. Y. 


I want a copy of the FREE Book-on the U. S. 
Government National Deafness Survey. 


[I eA eg TREE rete Maem ny eer 


LOCC ea te CO ERERE Rede? ~~ RMU entre are Rie Peer 


mn) ACOUSTICON 


Whether you have a mild, medium or severe hear- 
ing loss . . . whether you use a hearing aid or not 
. .. important discoveries of the United States Gov- 


ernment National Deafness Survey are of vital im- 





portance to you. 


Consult your nearest Acousticon Institute for information about 
the Government Deafness Survey and for a Free Hearing Test 
and Private Demonstration of the New Symphonic Acousticon, 
which is based on the government’s findings. Demonstration given 
in your home or our office. No obligation. Convenient terms. See 
telephone directory under ACOUSTICON INSTITUTE for address. 


For Story of the Government Deafness Survey, .write for copy of 
FREE booklet entitled ‘Government Attacks Deafness.” Every 
hard of hearing person should read this interesting story about 
the work your Government has done to help the hard of hearing. 


ACOUSTICON « SINCE 1902 » WORLD’S FIRST ELECTRICAL HEARING AID 
Have you noticed how many more people are wearing ACOUSTICONS? 


ACOUSTICON 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 





BATTERIES FOR ALL 
MAKES OF HEARING AIDS 
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NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED 
VOLUME VIII OF THE VOLTA BUREAU’S 
Books of Lip Reading Practice Material 


Exercises for Beginniners and for 
Advanced Students, Prepared by 
Teachers of Lip Reading from 

Sixteen States, and Canada 


PRICE 
To Volta Review Subscribers $1.00 
To Non-subscribers 2.00 


Order from 


The Volta Bureau 


1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 














REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


cmenmmemenart on oe 








Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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The school made steady progress until 
1861, when, after the outbreak of war, the 
pupils were sent home, employees were re- 
leased, and the building was turned over 
to the Confederate forces to be used as a 
hospital. The Northern army occupied it 
from 1863 until 1865, when it was vacated 
and the trustees took charge again. 


The “Period of Reconstruction and 
Growth” extended from 1866 to 1921. Dur- 
ing this time the school expanded under 
a succession of able superintendents, but 
the constant struggle for funds went on, 
and the teachers had to care for propor- 
tionally larger groups of children than was 
the case in most other schools. The col- 
ored department was established in 1881. 
The long administration of Mr. Thomas L. 
Moses extended from 1883 to 1917, and 
saw many changes and improvements in 
organization and facilities. 


The “Period of Transition: From the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum to the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf,” began in 1921 and 
extends to the present. Mrs. H. T. Poore 
became superintendent in 1921, and began 
the long series of improvements that made 
a struggling institution into a modern 
school. Mrs. Poore was the first woman 
superintendent of a state institution in Ten- 
nessee. In 1922 a new site was purchased 
and Marr and Holman, architects of Nash- 
ville, were awarded a contract to design 
new buildings. Mr. Marr, a former pupil 
of the school, after visiting a number of 
schools in the East, decided on a modifica- 
tion of the cottage plan, and five modern 
buildings were erected. Funds for addi- 
tional buildings and equipment were se- 
cured gradually, and the school continued 
to progress, notwithstanding severe finan- 
cial setbacks during the period of the de- 
pression. In 1935, the school was placed 
under the State Department of Education. 

During Mrs. Poore’s administration, the 
course of study has been revised and ex- 
panded to include senior high school; and 
the age of admission has been lowered to 
five. Classes in acoustic training have 
been organized, and hearing equipment in- 
stalled. The school owns two audiometers. 
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This, the Madison 
n plant, is one of 
four Ray-O-Vac 
factories. 


:, THIRTY-SEVEN years ago Ray-O-Vac 


n started making dry batteries for telephones and auto- 


| mobiles, later for flashlights, railroads, radios and now 
f for the armed forces. 
- But the Ray-O-Vac Hearing Aid Battery was 


" not announced until this year. Why? Because they 
require continuous, heavy drains, we believe hearing 
aids require a special type of battery. In fact, Ray- 
O-Vac Hearing Aid Batteries were offered to the 
manufacturers of hearing aids only after years of study 
and development by our Wengel Laboratories. That’s 
, why you will find them so satisfactory—try them and 
d see. 
) 


Ray-O-Vac Hearing Aid Batteries are 
sold only through the retail dealers of 
leading Hearing Aid Manufacturers. 
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YOU WANT TO HEAR BETTER 
Put the EAR back into hEARing 
with VACTUPHONE 


Why you should use a VACTUPHONE 


1. Three Tiny Vacuum Tubes and Crystal micro- 
phone receiver gives required Volume. 


2. Tone Control gives wide range of pitch. 


3. Size and weight—complete amplifier, micro- 
phone with cord, receiver and earmold— 


FOUR OUNCES. 
4. Low cost, low upkeep. 


5. Guaranteed for one year. 
Prompt Servicing. 


Agencies Open in Certain Territories 


ALLEN-HOWE MFG. COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 











KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 





Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $550. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Boarding. Modern 

hearing aids. Preschool through Elemen- 

tary. Prepares for Junior High in hear- 

ing schools. 

Registration for 1944 in Nursery School 
only. 
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The vocational department has grown 
steadily. In 1938, and each year since, a 
teacher training course has been offered in 
cooperation with the University of Tennes- 
see. This provides courses in the educa- 
tion of the deaf and the hard of hearing 
for University students and courses in 
speech correction and training in acoustics 
for public school teachers. 

The booklet of 69 pages is illustrated 
with many photographs of the school build- 
ings and the pupils, and there is a chart 
showing chronologically the growth and 
development of the plant and personnel. 





Re-education of Hearing 


(Continued from page 30) 


For a number of years, my friend and 
co-worker Florence A. Browne and | have 
been interested in research into musical and 
other materials available on phonograph re- 
cordings; and we have developed a teach- 
ing technique which is being used success- 
fully in the mastery of the subject. The 
materials constitute a large library of valu- 
able records, many of which are not at 
present on the market. After the war. con- 
ditions will be more favorable for promo- 
tion of this constructive approach to better 
hearing. In the meantime, let us all try to 
keep our ears attuned to listen and try to 
make ourselves more keen, more sound 
conscious, more interested in sound as a 
means of developing better understanding. 

Others who have quickened their listen- 
ing faculties through any medium whatso- 
ever will, I hope, describe their experiences 
in the Votta Review. Eventually, the art 
of deliberate listening may be recognized 
as the first line of defense in meeting the 
problems of impaired hearing. Hear Ye! 


Mrs. Anna C. Hurd 


Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, formerly Principal 
of the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, 
died at her home in Lansing, Michigan, at 
the age of eighty-one. A tribute to Mrs. 
Hurd will appear in an early issue of the 
Vota REVIEW. 
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Ready now... the new MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen. . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . . . with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street ¢« New York, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 


DETROIT (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 


DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

711 West Lake Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

236 The New Moore Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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A Lip Reading Program 
(Continued from page 10) 


keep employment. It can supply a basic 
vocabulary which can fit in with the lip 
reading program. It can learn the needs 
and abilities of the pupil in lip reading, and 
share in the general training procedures. 

Likewise, the household department and 
leaders of leisure and social activities can 
describe pupil behavior useful in complet- 
ing a picture of lip reading needs, and 
share in furthering the program. 


17. Guidance Beyond the Classroom 


It is too easy for lip reading to become 
merely a program of classroom exercises. 
To prevent this, it is necessary to view lip 
reading in its relationship to the total life 
of the individual. The value of lip reading 
lies in its everyday use. Lip reading guid- 
ance should be given in relation to extra 
curricular activities, to vacation periods in 
the communities, and to vocational and so- 
cial life after the completion of formal 
schooling. 

For some pupils, guidance may be given 
in the proper selection of hearing aids and 
eye-glasses. The recommendation of cur- 
rent literature of encouragement and ad- 
vice should be given. Also some pupils 
might be introduced to clubs and organi- 
zations of the acoustically handicapped. 
The school should never forget its pupils, 
but should extend interest and help at all 
times. 

Summary 

Lip reading programs should play an im- 
portant part in formation of curriculums in 
schools for the acoustically handicapped. 
To insure optimum results for such a pro- 
gram, it must be based on aims pertaining 
to life itself, and administered with skill 
according to all formulated plans. Such a 
program necessitates the cooperation of the 
complete school staff and adherence to ac- 
cepted principles for effective lip reading. 
Guidance should be given the pupil, not 
only in the classroom but in all activities, 
including those of the community and af- 
ter the years of formal schooling. 
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The ALADDIN 


$992 
Double Duty 
Microphone 


E wish every wearer of a hearing aid could ex- 

amine the New Aladdin, could seeits new beauty 
and convenience. This handsome little instrument 
—you can cover it with your hand—is really two 
instruments in one. First, it can be used, as are most 
hearing aids, in one piece, with the microphone con- 
cealed in the upper part of the case. But the best 
part of the Aladdin is that the microphone can be 
removed from its case and quickly fastened in a con- 
venient place on your 
apparel. Itis sosmall 
that it blends with 
the clothing. 


THE ALADDIN 
HEARING AID 











Aladdin Building + Nicollet Avenue at 32nd Street 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 














Lsceeen ALADDI Ped 4 ciFT TO HEARING 








First Requisite for the School 
Library 


Bound Sets of the Volta Review 
and 
The American Annals of the Deaf 
e 
Can the Volta Bureau Help You 
Complete Your Files? 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, 9.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 


Brattleboro, Vermont 





Logical System of Language Teaching 


and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 

PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 

Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 

Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSO 


N 
P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











Deaf Children Trained Only by 
Parents with Help of the 


Parent-Child Training Institute 


during its few years of operation are now 

working successfully in their home town 

public hearing schools, 2nd, 3rd and 6th 
grades. 


Others will enter Ist grade next year. 


Your Child Is Just as Capable 


This Institute makes no profit. 
Constant advertising is not possible. 


Save This Address 
3 Charles, Montgomery 7, Ala. Tel.: 3-6130 
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Looks into Books 


(Continued from page 39) 


about the papers is the appalling non- 
chalance with which some of the speakers 
mention the inability of pupils in advance 
grades to read and understand. For exam- 
ple, Ethelyn Young Weida, of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Compton, 
in a paper on “How I Teach Reading.” re- 
veals the fact that pupils in seventh grade 
frequently have to be taught to read; and 
many of them have to be taught the al- 
phabet. She uses flash cards to accustom 
her pupils to recognize the position of va- 
rious letters of the alphabet, so that they 
can use the dictionary. “Many pupils.” she 
remarks, “ask how to make the capital let- 
ters. So for several years I have followed 
the custom of writing the alphabet. capital 
and small letters, on a side board perma- 
nently. Through this aid to learning. the 
alphabet was supplied to make written work 
easier.” 

This, in Junior High School! A state- 
ment like that may comfort teachers of the 
deaf, as indicating that their problems are 
not the most serious schoolroom problems 
in the world, but it demonstrates a dumb- 
founding lack somewhere in the general 
educational system.—H. M. 





In Time of War, Prepare for Peace 


(Continued from page 33) 


If you can do it, or be trained to do it, 
that’s the job to go after. In time of war, 
prepare for peace—to reverse an old prov- 
erb. You'll never have a better chance to 
pick and choose than right now. So put 
on your thinking cap at once!” 

“You sound so encouraging!” said 
Marie. 

“IT mean to be,” smiled Dr. Cordune. 
“But don’t be too fussy and too exacting 
about your dream job; if it has a good, 
permanent future, that’s the main thing. 
It’s really amazing how few jobs are unin- 
teresting if you put your heart into your 
work—just as people who impress you a 
bit unfavorably on first meetings frequently 
become your best friends.” 
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GOOD HEARING 


Is essential to America’s War Effort 


Take Care of Your Hearing Aid 


Let Radioear show you how to 
conserve on batteries and get the 
most benefit from your hearing 


aid. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











RADIOEAR 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An eudowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper Schuol grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 


Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired. $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual _ ___ ___________ $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual ____._____ $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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The Parents Talk It Over 

(Continued from page 22) 
nels. It will do us all good, I think, to get 
the other fellow’s viewpoint. Some of us 
become rather narrow minded as this ter- 
rible war goes on, and we look beyond the 
end of the war and wonder what will be in 
store for us all, not only the deaf world, 
but the hearing world also. The only dif- 
ference between a hearing person and a 
deaf person, really, is that the deaf don’t 
hear. 

Several years ago I attended a picnic for 
a group of adult deaf persons. There were 
about 100 present. Each group had its 
own lunch, then about two o’clock we all 
got together and a speaker made an address 
in signs. I got very little of that, but I 
felt the serenity of the scene. When the 
service was over, we went about talking to 
friends here and there. We were all, or 
mostly all, gathered in a large pavilion on 
the grounds, a privately owned park on a 
large estate. The boys in the group had a 
player piano going, and those of us that 
could hear enjoyed the music; those that 
could not hear enjoyed the rhythm of it, 
as the vibrations went through the wooden 
floor. 

About four o'clock, the skies grew black, 
and a storm broke, with heavy rain, thun- 
der and lightning. It was a terrific wind 
storm, the trees bent almost double with 
the force of it. I was afraid—afraid of 
what, I cannot tell you. I was just afraid. 
One of the ladies whom I did not even 
know touched me on the arm, and said, 
“Are you afraid?” I think I began to cry, 
and she smiled and said, “The deaf are 
never afraid.” 

Mrs. H., you say that out of 28 young 
people meeting at the “Y,” you and Con- 
stance can count only five or six who really 
enjoy hearing people. Did you ever stop 
to think of the old saying, “He met me with 
a small smile”? I agree with you that in 
the teens and even earlier a deaf child 
should mingle with hearing children in all 
activities. I am so interested in all your 
children — how you communicate with 
them, how you “make new contacts” for 
them, as has been mentioned. You are all 
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A REVELATION 


Better Hearing NOW at 
Prices YOU Can Afford! 


VACOLITE CO. 


Acoustical Engineers 


Manufacturers exclusively of HIGH FIDELITY and Efficient 
HEARING AIDS—AUDIOMETERS—SOUND EQUIPMENT. 


Made with materials procured under U. S. Government priorities 


are privileged to announce 


A NEW EFFICIENT 
VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


MODEL $ 4 7 50 CASH 
Z ‘TERMS 


¢ COMPLETE * GUARANTEED ¢ INSURED *° 


VACOLITE Hearing Aids will definitely give better hearing to the large majority of 
the hard of hearing. If you have any doubt or reason, may we suggest you consult 
an Otologist or ear doctor before or after testing a VACOLITE. 


You are welcome without obligation to test any VACOLITE Hearing Aid... 
be it MODEL “Z” at $47.50 or MODEL VICTORY “E,” another outstanding 
VACOLITE AID at $98.75 complete with custom-fitted ear mould. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS are sold nationally through more than 100 
VACOLITE offices and dealers throughout the United States. 


Investigate Vacolite ! 


Some Distributorships available—if sincerely interested write or wire 
J. W. A. HENDERSON, Vice President-General Manager. 


VACOLITE CO. 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
3001-3003 NO. HENDERSON, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Help the Manpower Situation . . . You May Obtain Employment by Using a Hearing Aid 
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Telephone 


Telephone Amplifiers are made from, materials 
now needed for guns and shells and ships. No more 
can be produced for the duration. ... A few ampli- 






fiers are still available under certain 
conditions. If you urgently need this 
extra service, your local Bell Telephone 
business office will gladly try to help you. 


Amplifiers 
are scarce 
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For “Hopeless”? Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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wonderful mothers, it seems to me, and | 
am glad to enter this new Round Robin. | 
inclose pictures of my three deaf sons and 
their sister; Kathryn, who has hearing and 
who is now in North Africa with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. We run a small poultry 
farm. Two of my sons, George and Cyril, 
are twins. George works for Reading Bat- 
teries; Cyril for the Coca Cola people. 
Kenneth is a student at the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. Their father died 
when Kenneth was seven weeks old. 
My best wishes to you all. 
Mrs. B. H., PENNSYLVANIA. 





The Teacher Across the Hall 


(Continued from page 16) 
being assimilated by everyone. 

There’s another reason I approve of hav- 
ing both groups in one class. It’s good for 
any self-centered child to see others doing 
better than he can the job he must learn to 
do. Our handicapped pupils are more self- 
centered, even, than ordinary children. 
Here the deaf child sees those with more 
hearing talking more fluently than he can. 
The partially deaf child sees his deafer 
classmates adding and subtracting more 
rapidly and accurately than he can. 

The deaf child has to work harder to 
master new language. The partially deaf 
child has to work harder on those processes 
that must be learned. So, in this class, there 
is nobody who just sits. Nobody has time. 





Is This Basic English? 


According to Coronet, when newspapers 
of Wilson, North Carolina, told their read- 
ers there would be “no fanfare” at the for- 
mal opening of the new baseball park, the 
item made trouble for A. W. Fleming, 
president of the baseball club. “Please ex- 
plain,” he urged the editors, “that the 
phrase ‘no fanfare’ does not mean there 
will be no admittance charge for the game.” 


—Word Study. 





A group of deaf workers employed in an 
aircraft plant are called “handicapables” 
by fellow workers because of their eff- 
ciency. 
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FOR YOUR GREATER 
HEARING PLEASURE 


44 a7 


urcatton 
INVITES YOU TO HEAR 


Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 





confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 
comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 
you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 
cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 


unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 





spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 
tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 
you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
“ Duratron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 


home calls except by request. 


Try “ Duratron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 


ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under 


”Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 


Cc. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 


Private Lessons—Practice Classes—Normal Course. 
Voice and Speech Improvement. Home Study Course. 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
*Near 43rd Street. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
Private Lessons — Classes — Nitchie Normal Course 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 





Now Teaching at Army Medical Center 
Walter Reed Hospital 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Auditory — Visual — Kinesthetic 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 


Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 
475 Fifth Ave., 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Corner 41st Street, Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
New York, N. Y. By appointment 


CONVERSATION PRACTICE 
CARDS 


Prepared by Augustus Knight 
Group work for 2 to 8 lip reading pupils 
12 sets of 8 cards each, with topical sentences 
based on every day conversation 
Directions included 
Price, per set of 104 cards—$1.00 
Order from the Volta Bureau 























WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED: Copies of ‘‘The Handicap of Deafness’? by 
A. W. G. and Irene Ewing. If you wish to sell your 
copy, notify the Volta Bureau. 








WANTED: For summer of 1944, teacher for deaf child 
(girl) of four, now in school, to keep up speech and 
language practice and provide constructive work and 
play. Address Box 44, Volta Bureau. 
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AS 


Artistic Temperament.—The little girl was 
entertaining the visitor while her mother dressed 
to go to the bridge club. “I can draw nice pic- 
tures,” she said. “Would you like me to draw 
your picture?” The visitor agreed that that 
would be splendid. So the little girl produced 
paper and pencil and started to work. She didn’t 
have very much success in the undertaking and 
finally became rather discouraged. “It doesn’t 
look very much like you, does it?” she said. “I 
think I'll put a tail on it and call it a dog.” 








Compiled by JouHN A. FERRALL 


The Conclusion.—They were sympathizing 
with the colored cook whose husband had been 
injured in an automobile accident. “Was your 
husband seriously hurt, Liza?” asked her em- 
ployer the next day. “Yess’um, he had conclu- 
sion of the brain.” The employer was a bit puz- 
zled. “Oh, I see; you mean concussion of the 
brain?” The cook shook her head. “No, Ma’am, 


I means conclusion of the brain; he’s daid.” 


No Isolationist—He had been sick and in 
the hospital. Not being able to afford a private 
room, he shared one with a number of other pa- 
tients. On his first day home he was visited by 
some of his fellow workers. 

“Sam,” said one of them, “Ah understands dat 
dey didn’t isolate you.” 

“Ah knows it,” agreed Sam, apologetically. 
“De fac’ is Ah couldn’t afford de ice.” 


What Good is Hearing, Anyway? The young 
bride came into the stationery store and wanted 
to purchase a pound of wax for her floor. “I’m 
sorry,” said the saleslady, “but we sell only seal- 
ing wax.” The young bride sniffed contemptu- 
ously. “How silly!” she cried. “Why would any 
one want to wax the ceiling?” 


Anonymous.—The teacher was explaining. 
“Now,” she said, “an anonymous person is one 
who does not wish to be known.” There was a 
giggle at the rear of the class room. “Who is 
that laughing?” demanded the teacher, sternly. 
“An anonymous person,” came a muffled reply 
from an indistinguishable source. 


Those Unnecessary Gestures.—A little sto- 
ry of the reaction upon a tiny girl should serve 
as a warning to those speakers who indulge in 
pulpit thumping and arm waving. She had gazed 
with apprehension on such a preacher. Finally, 
unable to stand it any longer, she turned to her 
father and said in a frightened voice: “Father, 
what in the world will we do if he gets out of 
that box?” 
































It reproduces a broader 
rX range of sounds... from 
the song of birds to the deep 
tones of a bass drum. 


It is quickly and easily 
fitted to your individual 
requirements. 


it is free from internal 
noises. 


It is built like a watch... 
ar with Otarion-made vacuum 
tubes to insure dependable 
performance. 


lt is most economical to 
operate. 


It is small and light... the 
amplifier weighs only 3 ozs. 





arion 


INCORPORATED 


448 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘pry 


Vv is simple to operate, easy 
to maintain, inconspicuous 
to wear. 





Accepted by Council on 
Physical Therapy of the 
American Medical Association. 


Otarion is guaranteed one 

year...excepting batteries 
and cords... by an organiza- 
tion dedicated to Service to 
the HARD OF HEARING. 


Write for the Interesting Story 
of Otarion... The result of one man’s 


efforts to hear again 






























WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Principal, M. E. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by the 
Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


Pnotograph by Bachrach 
A LAD AS FINE AS HE LOOKS 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 























